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^ . . ^ Sxnmiary o'f - ' 
The Feasibility of Establishing Satellite Cai^uses ^ 
for Qeorgia 5tate University" ' " * 



regort. investigates tbe feasibility of developing satellite centers 



for.GeOTgia State. ; *This * is accomplished by exainining factors affectiig the 
development of such s^tes: "(1) the^taarlcet potential for educational services 
in outlying areas, (2J a geographic analysis of potential sites, (3) the 
economic aspects of ojEf *cangmfi site development, and' (4) the general adminis- 
trative and/or procedural problems associated witt this type of development. . 

/ ... ' '- ■ . • 

Chapter 1* The. Hew Educational Era / 

Fluctuating student enrollment, coxipled with a conccmitant^' surge of 
interest in nontraditional^ educational services, is placing' a heavy burden 
on institution^ 6£ higjier. education in this country. Colleges and tiniversities 
are responding to these events in diverse ways. The nontraditional approach 
(i.e., off-cas?m8 instruction,' external degrees, etc.) provides a framework 
within wfaicix institutions can becoiie moi*e creative in their search to accom- 
plish the mission and goals of higher edWajtion. Entering a, "new. educational 
era" means tha.t policy makers need to reconsider th^lr positions on tradi- 
tional education ahd to develop more innovative approaches ^ta our system of 
higher education. > \ 

Chapter 2 Satellite Campus Development: 
f ■ Methods of Invest igatiqn^ 

Three tec hniques used by varioxTs. institutloW to examine satellite 



canqms development ar^; fche Delphi technique, *tse Geosystems technique, and 
the market survey technique. The Delphi technique requires substantial input 
from policy makers in selecting^ and reviewing demographic charactjaristics to 
be used in e x agi lnin g potential sites for off-campus. ii;tstruct ion. It permits ' 
the 'research analysts^to ^draw on the expertise *of policy laakers at the insti- 
tution. The G^>sy stems technique uses coa^uter mappiag as a mei^ of visually 
portraying demographic information in order to better^ delineate potential 
student markets. The market survey technique allows tthe researcher to inves- 
tigate_the potential for developing off-campus facirities directly polling 
those who would attend programs — the local residents.- 



In this report, various facets Of both the* Delphi and Geosystems tech- 
niques were 'used to examine the" potential market for satellite can^ses. 
A market survey was qot used because funds were not ^srail^ble for such a project. 




Chapter 3v Market Analysis, for thevAt:\atrta Region- * \ ; 

Atlanta is .the majgr growth area 'in the "southeast, drawing large m^bcr8^'"\;r 
of professionals to this region. Thi? growth trend is projected. to continue 
thfough the turn of the centiiry. Georgia State's succes's in attracting potea- 
tial students will depend on its ability to Respond to the changing educational 
needs of the various student markets. 

Marfc^s which should be addressed range from professional workers to high 
school graduates who require remedial work'. * This diverse population wil|. re* ^ 
quire' numerous educational ge^cvices a^. well as new delivery systems for th^. " 
One inpbrtant method of ^tending GSU's educational activities is ^o take 
acadmic and non-credit courses and programs x>f 5- caiiq>us into the conmmity. 
By making ^^courses more J9>irw^enient to students, "GStJ will show residents in, the 
area that the xiniversity is concerned with providing all citizens- a WSQr to 
obtain i^ix^ educational goals. * ^ ^ * - * 

Chaptei;' 4 Locatrional and Economic Analysis 

fi/r Satellite Sites ^ 

^rous factoxs-'faxst be considered when investigating potential sites 
itellite campuses. TheSe invol^the accessibility to the rfite, price, 
levels for refttal space (or land anq^construction costs), secinrity and main- 
tenance provisionsi and high visibility for the institution. 

, Epur potential sites near the perimeter highw^ have been, selected 
based on*Jtheir high level of accessibility to Atlanta's population and high 
visibility for the institution. The proposed sites are situated at or near 
major office park? apd shopping centers. ^ Most sites appear to fulfill requii^e- 
ments such as adequate security^ mi pi&ntenance; however, shopping centers 
do not^ seem to offer as' much rental space as do' office parks. . 

Vaj^ious. alternatives have^een presented for accfuiring needed space for 
'a TtilniminTi 9ize satellite facility* One alteriiative, . cons trtK:t ion of a faci- 
lity, involves relatively large capital outl^s (appro jcicaately ^350,000). 
Another altcmatiye, ^leasing space, requires an jinitial *<nitlay for remodeling, 
^ and the annual cost of ileasing the wo^ &cpexinivk space is $90,000.. The 
last alternative, sharing facilit^e^^ represents the least expensive option 
fox; developing satellite^classes* , . 

Chapter- 5 Problems Related to Satellite Canq)us Development ^ 

In Implementing a satellite canqnis program, the most impordmt considera- 
i tion?. inc^de; 1) Vhat-is the $rue demaad for GSU satellite programs?, 2) How 
extensive' shpuld GSU's Jsatc^lite development be?, 3) How will the satellite 
facilities affect enrollment and services on the main casqms?, azid 4) How will^ 
the uxi^versity marlcet the satellite sites to potential, consumers in the Atlanta 
area? . / ; 



CHASTER X ' - ' 
. . THB MEtf EDDCATIQNAL ERA 



Aa higher education enters a new era. of fluctua'EKig enrallment an4' 
escalating costs^ ^public institutions are I^eginning to isofiatder alternative 
modes of , delivery for educational services"* Georgia State University, one 
of'^tlje southeast!s majpj: •oi^ban universities, is currently considering^ new * 
^ methods dl^^^i^livering its educational servicesl^' This report addresses • , * 
the concept of sa^fe^^te campuses for Georgia State ]^iversity by ^x^^pfrg 
those factors affecjtlng their» deve).opment* , l5c?pics_ljicluded are: (l)..the 

^tential for educational serviqes i^^xnitlying metropplitan locations, 
^ (2) t^e economic ^pects of off-casqms site development, <3) a geographic 

analysis of potential sites, and (4) the general administrative, and/on 

y-' ' ' . ■ • ' , - • • 

procedural problems associated with tJdLa type of activity, r - 

• - ^imifcations of the^ Study . 
Limitations of the study are found in ^h^ l-ack of centralized current 

\ ' ' ' ' . 

data and an as yet undeveloped curriculum. The data were obtained from 
^ several sources, principally the Buremx of the Census, the Atlanta Regional 
Conmiksioi/, 8911 th^m Regional Education Bodrd, and the Office of the Regis- 
trar at Gedr^ia^ate University. Data oStained from the Bureau of^e Census 
are, in mpst^ases, 1970 information. '^Thougif this source is now several, 
.years old, it can be assumed that deauDgraphic characteristics hava not 
changed- drastically over the last sftven years. Wh^re-^j or changes liave 
occurred, they have, been cited. All other data/'utiliz^ for the analysis 




reflect' the most ctirrent data^ obtainable. 
^ With regard to curriculum tonsidetations, it should be stated that "poten- 

tial" courpe offerings^at satellite sites have -iiot been proposed. OMpoffsi- 

• ' ' . ' . ■>. ■ , • ' ■ * ' ( '* " 
ble matkets^ have^'been delineated, University decision makers yiil havrV" 

• cBpnce to prepare thoughtful curriculum r^comaindations. ^ ^ 



1 . ' / • , study Area * • * - 

' For piirposes of this report:, the study area has been defined as the 1970 

Atlanta St2mdard Metropolitan ^Statistical ^ea <SMSA) >^ch includes Clayton, 

' * ' • . ' * ^ ^ j ' * * ^ 

Cobb, DeKalb, tult^m^ and Gwinnett counties • There are severatl reasons *f or 

liiniting the reseeurch to these ;Eive coxmties pven though the curren,t metro aorea 

incliodes 15 counties surroxindiAg Atlanta. Fixst, these counties represent -tfie 

majbr market area for education2d. services provided by Geotgia State (approxi- 

matfely 85 to^90 percent 6f our students reside within :^thes^ five counties). 

• • « " ' 

Second, this five-county region contains about one-third of Georgia's total pop- 
•'xtlatlon. Third, although outlying counties such^ as. Douglas, Cherokee, and Henry* 
continue to increase in population, they are feir outstripped by the population 
increases in Cobb, Gwinnett., and Clayton Counties (this point, will be discussed 
in more detail later,) ♦ • • * I 



t without causing major disruptibns in their education. iJihe result of this 



"stop-out" concept is a greater enq>hasis on linking tneJ.tidividual'8 general . 
educational goals with lifelong career goals-i Gar\^r*aiid. Sunderland '(1974)^ 
suggest the future prospects for ^n-tr^^^Ml* study ari^s^ frpm a combina- 
tion of bjoad societal novements Bi\A.^KtKS occurring within * ^ 
the "fiem of edui^ation* They pose a Uist pfi 'social deVelopmeittB which are ' 



likely to affect the charifeter of non-traditioi^l study in the next f^ 



decades: 



* A rapidly declining percentage of agricultural workers in 

the labor force with a concomitant increase in service workers 
and consumers* ' 

*' ' ^ ^ 

* The ride of new ^^ding groups, including women, minorities, and " Id 

youth, groups wh^fe recent development has en5)hasi2ed their "consumer" 
' joles. ^ ^ . T — 

* The extension pf the value syndromes of the 196d^, 'including personal 
X ^ ^li^eration and. fulfillment, SBlf-det:ermination, anti-hierarchy and k 

proparticipatiott,' as well as §tA expansion of rights and entitlements. - 

* '^The growth of the 8erv«;e work forqe along with a ^ncQjnitant develop- 
ment of service consciousness/ ^ , . ^ . ' 

^ r < . 

0 * * - f 

* Awareness regarding the human' slices, their quality, control, and 
costs, 'thfe associated Increase in/alternative institutions, and the ^ " 
critique of professionalism* (p. 7^76) 



Watson (1974 i p. 5-6) indicates, that futurfe educational ^developments, can be 
considered in terms of "e^ansiW (i.e^, more of the same for new student 



popuiatiions) or Vextensiou" (i.e*, new forms, content^ and designs for both 
old and/itew stiKient populations). ' . 

One^^B^of criticisni of current educational^ activities is the over-enq)hasis 
rfn credlntiaXs* Cou»t decisL)ns oyer the past several years have attacked 
^hls concept* For exanq)le, in Griggs y. DukeT* the -court ruled Miat tbfe/fse. 



of aptitude tests, Idtelligence tests, and formal e^catioi^ pre^eq^ites. , * 
as eiiq>loymen^ .criteria are not. Valid If it. can \e ^hown tlfet these requirements 
are not* directly related to job perforjuance. The practice of requiring aca- * 
demic certifilcates fasprerequisites for various career positions/should be* " 
reconsidered if 6ollegeff and universities ^e to approach a new educational 



f^^hout causing major disruptibns in their education. ^JSie result of this 



••stop-out" concept is a greater en5)hasis on linking tne-J.^lvidual*s general 
educational goals with lifelong career go'als-i Gar\^r*aiid. Sunderland' (1974) 
suggest the future prospects for ^n-tr^it^nal^ study arl^s^ ffom a coinbiaa- 
t:ion of bjoad societal nufvements and^^^HH^iv^ies occurring within ' ^ 
the field of edui^ation. They pose a Uist p£ social deVelopmeittB vfaich are ' 
likely toaffecVthe charifeter pf non-trlditlo»al study in the next f^ 
decades: . • • - ' , . / 

^ * A rapidly declining percentage of agricultural workers in 

the labor force with a concotaitant Increase in service workers 
- ^ ^ and constimers. . 

* * The ride of new l^dto^ groups, including women, minorities, and " ■ 

youth, groups wh^fe recent development has en^hasized their "consumer" 
" *^ joles, -'^ * . -T 



* Hie extension of the value syndromes of the 196d^, 'including personal 
^ liberation and/fulfJLllment, self-deferminatlon, anti-hierarchy and ^ 

proparticipation,' as well as expansion of rights and entitlements. - 

* ""The growth of the service work forpe along with a ^concqpiitant develop- 
ment of service consciousness, . , . ^ . ^ 

* Awareness regarding the human' services, their quality, control, and 
costs, 'thfe asspciated Increase in alternative institutions, and^^the i 
critique of professionalism, (p. 75^-76)^ _ * ' ». "* 

Watson ^(1974i p. 5-6) indicates* that futurfe educational ^developments, can be 

considered in terms of "e^ansiW (i.e^, more of the same for new ^student 

popuiat;ions) or ••extension^' (i.e*, new forms, content^ and designs foo: both 

old and new student populations). ' . * 

On^ w^^i criticism of current educational activities is the overremphasis 

cfn credMtiaXs. Cou»t decis^ns' oyer the past several years have attacked 

4;h£s cfoncept. For exaii5)le, in Gi^iggs y. DukeT^the -court ruled Miat tbfe/ise , 



of ap'titu<ie tests, idtelligence tests, and fdrmjji eS^ationJL pxferemfisites * 
as employmen^ .criteria are not^Valid if it. can }fe ahown tl&t these requirements 
arie not- directly related to job perforjnance. The practice of requiring aca- * 
demic certifilcates fasprerequisites for various career positions/should be* ' 
reconsidered if 6o lieges- and universities are to approach a new tiducational 



>s are 

if 



era in which credentials per se are not a major ob^Jectlve, * ^ 
The Exteimal Degree ^ - • i ^ . ' 

* " ' ^ ; ' . ■ ' ^ ' " ' 

. Anothei; iiifethod of providiiig educational, opportunities to people is through 

the ekternall degree., toternal; ae;^€ie» programs, as pointed *out hy Daniel 

Perlman (197,5) have existed as a sh^kow, worli in- higher education,\' 

♦ • ♦ *a vorld where tihere were older fl^tudents as well as * • 

ytmth, where learning could be acgtJlrfed at home or near- - L 
•by, in uirl^^ mt necessarily related^ to an; ja^ 
• and T)y varionis meanft in. addition to the classrojjm lecture. 

!rhis was a shadow world because it lacked prestige^, identfity, * • 
* or acknowledgement; for' the-mo&t paft it^had^nadequate 

financial supports '<^i 323) - ' * \ * - , V . 

• . * . , -.^ . , 

External degree programs may be, described in several ways. Donovan and ' \ 

Kexmey (1975), discussing external degree programs offered by ^Washington State 

colleges and universities, define, an. external degree as a sefies oJ^ educational 

Experiences possessing all of the' follo^dngjfoi^characteristics: (1) it 

meets the needs of 'persons who ''are una^e or un^Lll^ing to ^e^d^^t^sive ^ 

time on caij?)ns, (2) most learning occurtsln locatjp^s geographically external 

to th^ major pdrtion of the caii5>u8 facilities, (3) it -is designed to meet 

one or more of tfie following objectives^ dfegree, licensed-diploma, certifi- 

cation, or the attainment of specified .prograb, goals ^ and (4) it is an inte^- 

grated program of genially 12 ouster credit hours or more. 

-\ ^- 

Uniyersity system decision makers have reconsidered their .positions as 

V* 

external degree prografop have become more accepted 1>y higher education. The 

, ~ . : ' . • . • . 

New Ybrk Stat6 Regents fict^rnll Degree Program, and. other similar ones, per- » 
aft students to prepare and prissent themselves for examination ^Aenever they 
are ready to 4p Bp. The external degree provides an educational opportunity 

to students who, because of*work situation, "incapacity, or geographic location, 

' ^ . • " i ' ■ ^ ^ * ' ' ^ ' 

may, not be lable to obtain a college- education at an on^campus site. Students 

can complete a college "dfegre^ program wittiout attending classes;* most pft^n, 

the is done'at home and* tests , are administered by mall (or at specified 

learning centers)* This method allows largef numbers of students to obtain 



college cfedit at theix convenience. * * * ... 

Multlcampus System^ ^ * * ' . - ' 

Another attempt ta ^cojnpenfate for decreasing enrbllment as well as to pro- 
Vide e^anded educ^ional services is the development, of multicap^tts educa- 
tional facilities* Tie iiiulticaii?nis system is a grouping of individual campuses 
under -a-^OMoon frameiwrt of ^governance* The iioportance of this "new" educa- 



tlon^4 ^ncept was well-developed in The tfcilticampus University (Lee and Bowen, 
1971), a report- for the Carnegie Commission on Highfer ^ucation. They reviewed , 
\ nine multic^fazpus systems in order to investigate academic gove 
,the various systems Ci.e., administration, faculty government, g tHdenp^o^gy i*> 
zation, academic^ plans and programs, etc.). ' * 

- Institutions creating such sit.es' have found iiiere are many benefits 
associated with this approach, llie multicanqnis systems, by streifethening 
the academic planning and program review process, can encotirage: (1) diver- 
sity ~ meaning that different approaches may lised to acfiieve desired goals 
(for example, experimental programs can be undertaken with unanticipated costs 
being shared by a larger, entity); <2) specialization --.specialized pri>gram^. ^ 
may be ^strengthened by not allowing o%her units to cotiq>ete; and (3) coopera-' 
tion procedures *can be developed to' facilitate cross-camj^s activity within 
the system. Itegative aspects associated with this type of system include 
increased bureaucratization, increased conq)lexity of administration relation- 
dhips, and. potential political interference (Lee and Bowen, 1971). 

In 1971,^ 40 percent of all coflege student^ attended schools which were 
parts of fflulticanq>us institutions^ In fac^^'pne-f if th of all campusds were, 
constituent elements of these "higher edification conglomerates" (Lee and Bowen). 
The^ impact of multicampus systctms may^. be better understood 'if it ia recpgnized" 
that in the late I960*s these institutions awarded about 25 percent of all 
bachelor's degrees and 30 percent of all doctoral degrees ^Lee and Bow^n). 

-•■ 15 ; ■ 
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Off^Gampus Programs 

In order to provide better educational services and to coir5)ens^te for 
'decreasing enrollment, some institutions have a<Iopted pirdcedures for' affer- 
Ing %mr?ewj>rk away from ^e main caucus.. These off-canqms programs aife 

Resigned to meet the educational needs of adillts in a particular coimunity 

* 

and reflect an institutioiial conrnitrrient to the iSonmunity. Off-canqnis pro- 
gr^ms ar'e not considered recent* trends; majay institutioiis such as dhio State 

\ ' ^ ' • ^ r ^" . ' . 

tibiver^ity have provided off -campus graduate cours€twork since the mid- 1940* a 

There siarg^-two distinct approaches to off-caiiq)us physical planning.. One 

is to use high schools orTnisiness sites for 'course offerings where courses 

are taught on an irregular basis* Another approach' en5)hasizes Che use of 

distinct physital sites vfaere coufsework is provided, on a* continuing- basis. 

Off-campus activities provide Benefits to a ^der grotip than" thdse vho 

reside in a partl^cular geographic ^ea. Schaltz (1975) reports' on the 

experience Ht Case Western Eeserve Univarsii^: . ' * 

\ • - • 

I Off-caiiq)us graduate courscwork benefits toin campus "Students 

by permitting the institution to offer specialty courses tq 
their full-time students that may not ie.of fared because the 
* % ^ IV demand on the main caii^nis alone --is' too ^mail, but 'when coupled \ * 
with the demand at off-campus sit^s is then- cost "effective and 
" all, students, benefit* (p. 2) ' ' ^ ' 

Citizens^ respond favorably (hnd iii great mrmhers) to off-campus courses 

offered in ^ their communities, and these coiirses are good public relations. 

Increaised exposure in the community, in many caises, has resulted in better 

relations with local politicians -(and businessmen), and a, more favorable 

outlook on th6 need for .increased funding in th^ area of higher education. 

Fluctuating studefit enrollment, coupled witK a concomitant stcrge of 
interest in nOgtraditional educational services, is placing a heavy burden 
on- institutions oi higher education in this country Colleges and universi- 
ties are 'responding to these events in diverse ways. The nontraditignal 



approach (i^e*, exteiMial degrees, off-casrpus instruction, etc.) provides a 



framewt^k of creativity fdr institutions in- th^ir quest to accon^lish- the 
mission and goals of higher ^ducafeio% Entering a "new educational. era" 
; means that policy maker^s need to reconsider their positions oa tradition?^. , 
education ^nd to d^vn^p mare innovative approa&es to our system of higjher * 
edacation^ . » _ 
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S^TEtLlTE CAMPU5 DEVBLOPHEHTr iETBODS OP 'UEKESTIGAnOH 



Th^e.is a pauC^ity of literatiure dealing specifically with the process 
and procedures surrounding satellite campus developiaent* Most of the litefra- 
ture^is found in discussions con(^Sning ribit- traditional studies* The topic, 
is often "talfed around" and not 'talked about*" The lack of extensive 
re reflect the unique approach each institution uses 4ji its 
endeavor to expand educational services to citizens. 

Although case studies were difficult to obtain^ a few exasyles of 
bethods used by iii^titutional analysts in determinipg .the laost acceptable 
t approach to marketing esqjandcd educational service^ to the conotmity have 
been uncovered. - * ^ , 

The Delphi Technique ' • 
One central problem with analyzing educational delivery syst&as lies in 
el^eating population characteristics which should be con^id^^ *^eii out- 
lining potential marlccts. Landini (1975) addressedithe prbblea in his mono- 
g^fphf Populatio n Characteristics of Potential Satellite Cammi^ Students / ' 
He used the Delphi technique in his research at Piercd Cosiaunity College in 
Los Angeles > , . , ' * — * 

Landini organized a Delphi Panel coB?)osed of policy makers at Pierce 
College whii^i had thfe- re^onaibility of listing thoe^ characteristics con- 
sidered liapprtant in vi«4ng potential markets. The panel did not meet as 
a group; instead, it reSji^ed to^ Landini *s' request individually* After the 
Initial, response (the first , iteration) , the population characteristics proposed 
by the panel vere consolidated; the consolidated list was then sent to every 
aaaber, for review. Each characteristic was rat^d from- zero to ten (the 




second iteration). Zero indica^ted £hat the characteristic had miijimal. impor-, 
tance in determining potential markets, vhlle a rating of ten indicated thaCt 
the, ch^acteristic was of major Iniportance* A mean rating score £6x each 

. • '.-V ' ■ - - '■ ■ . ' r^^ ' ' ' ' ■ 

cq^acteristic was derived after the seco^d^^response. Rrom the 130 charac* - . 

tjeiristics reviewed, only those characteristics which recttved a mean scor^ 

/above 3.5 vere cywisirfered for che project.. • < 

I - . * * • »^ * 

This ^^proacb allows poUfcy makers to have suSst^t^al it^t into th^ * 
research design; the analyst canHraw on mai^r years of varied sa^er^enci^ 
and therefore can pinpoint those characteristics which are of substant^^al 
Importance in ^determining potential markets. I ^ ^^--^ 

• < • ' - , 

^ ^ . The Geosystems Technique 

The geosystems -approach, developed by Arthur Cherdack (1976),' dgline4feed 
service areas for varioiis tmit^ of the tos Angeles Ccnnainity College District. 
(3herdack's research ^addressed several questions: (1) from what locations - 
were people coming to attend classes? and (2> what regions were contributing « 
large nuirf>ers of students and what regions were notIL The centr^ivalm of » 
'this research was to learn mor6 about attendance patterns and participation > 
rates of citizens, so that intepsive. recruitment and Improved facilities and 
program planning could be directed toward previously tinserved 'areas. * '** 

ilesearch efforts ,were, handled jointly ijr several groups--the Los Angeles 

City PlanninS^Department, the U.S. Censi^s Bureau, and District r^earch and \; 

' ^ h 

planning personnel. Ihe- research tools tequired to develop tnd maintain^the 



poB^iitcr data base were xjrganized through the above agencies> 

(3ierdack defines his geosystems technique as a process for /taafcching 
information to gedgraphical places on 6arth." Data to be matched and geo- 
graphically plotted were residence locations or home addresses of students 
as obtained in the studoit record files. AIWATCH,,^ conqmter program developed 

* ' * * • ' T 

by the Bbreau of the Censjis, was the tool used in the matching process* ADMATCT 
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Sisaigns a jcensua tract Identiftez^ to each student address* One product 
^thls process vas a listing q£ the misiber of students residing in eadi tract 
by individual.. District Colleges* l!he next step I'n the process vas to xoap <^ 
the student in^onaatioh using another coisputer program^ SYM&P, which produces 
a^tvo-dlBiensional of student data* Ihese maps reflected the attendance 
patterns and participation rates for students b^census tract* If the data 
and counter , facilities can be made available^ the geosyst^ns ^proad^ pre- 
sents a relatively si^le technique for determining service areas* 

> Sdme of t^erUffi^ benefits of the geosystems tool are (Cherdack, 1976, 
pp. 2-3): 




(1) ^ If the data and con^ter prpgrams ^e available", it provides a 
relatively inexpensive planning' system ^vhich is applicable to all types 6% 
educational institutions* \ . ^ ' - 

■ ■ { I ' ■ ■ . - 

(2) it provides a basl^^vfej/ "needs assessment" (l*e*, it can aid in 
identifying areas needing e&catlonal^se^vices)* 

j^) it allows institutions to target areas for surv^ tesearch and 

^ ■ ■ - ^ 

marketing techniques designed to discover what services residents most 
desire and what type of delivery modes (i*e*^ tel^evlslon^ outreach cl^sses^ 
etc*)' 'are most relevant* < * ^'r 

(4) it can assist in determining the need and location for new ^tes, 
conzmmity services^ or outrea[ch' programs* ' 

"(3) it allows institutions to define college service areas both as 
localities currently being served and as localities which should be served*^ 

(^^ student dempgr^hlc data can be pldtted by hbus^ address and dtna- 
pared with dcmographld Variables by census tract; thctpurpose is to study 
general demographA data as it relates to th^ non-studen^ populatlpn* 

(7) aggregating information for college sexrvlce areas con be useful 
^'obtaining background dkta to suppott grant requests* * ' , 
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Hie Market Sxirvfev TechnioueN - • 
Bujin^'ss ^l3es the iia^^t survey approacli frequently'to '"determine -the * 
demand for a particular product; hovever, fesw postsecondary institutions 
have xMfed this method ^ examine the dematidl/for their product^ <i*e»r their / 
programs) • One of the more sucqess&l application^ of thisr technique in 
higher education is the surv^ used by' Tei3q>le University in its plan to . ' 
develop programs ojE study for its sat^tlite facility, Ten^le Ifaiversity 
.Center City (TOpC)'. _ , • - ' . , , 

^esti^.^iouse' Broadcasting Con^any gave Temple Iftiiversity a building 
in downtown Philafelphia in 1973* Tte university administration decided to 
dev:elop 'the site into an ofiErcangms center offering both academic and con- 
tinuing education programs j and at that time it wai mandated that: / (1) the • 
center -reach a break-even point in three[ years; (2) the faculty maintain 
control oi ac ademi c prograitfs; and '(3) the center reach out to new markets 

-5 ^ * * 

in the Philadelphia area. - * . - 

Determining the coursework to be offered atx XUCC presented a difficult 
problem. It was decided that the best Vay tou analyze the- demand for univer- 
sity programs was to su3n?ey local residents. Three' major markets for the 
prpgrams were specified: "businessmen, ^wjiaen^ and other adults (25 to 45 
yewcB of age).^ The survey instrument was created with the eaqjertise of ^ 
faffCtlty.and staff Within the University and distributed in 1974., 

Downtown Philadelphia was the target for distribution of tSie suirvey. 
Mailing lists totaling. 13,000 wer^-pta^^hased from magazines which served 
those markets — Btfslness Week. jid^H^^s. and ghiladelpMa (a publication * 
similar ifej ^the Atlanta ma^a^^ne) . ' - ^ ^ * ' 

The survey instrufbent achieved the following results: (1) it told that 
^ caapyis had been created; (2) respondents had input into types 4f programs 
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offered; (3) a level of demand fcfr potential pxogrms was obtained* Appendix A 
,l>re8ents^ >a*c6py of tHe srxc^ey azvl^a sisBnary of the results obtained* 

Witb the response f^hta the' sdr^,_;admini8trators^ m laore accurately . 

plan jfrhgcas^ offered* ^oa incq>ti6n in April 1973 to April 1977-/ enroJI?^. , 
.xoent gi;ew/ro 8,000. By 1977 the original^Tjuilding had become inadequate 

for tlie istuden^^ load and the university responded by developing three loore 

si|:e8; ' two of these sites were locaited in .suburban areas. \ s . • 
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* II 

Benefits associated witji the three ttfchniquks of choosing a ^satellite , ^ 
site have been defined;, drawbacks of ^ach approaoh are evident. Bie Delphi 
technique requlrffs substantial ir^ut from policy 'makers in selecting and . 
reviewing suggested demographic characteristics for tlje research. . The 
G«>systems method requires a relatively extensive student data base, adequate 
conqmter suppoiS^^and that ISS^i^^wnalS^nalysts have a solid background 
in the -appropriate use of datar avail^le from the bureau of the Census^, 
The Harket Survey ^proath requires large, expenditures of funds to. purchase ^ 
mailing li^ts, to distribute the surveys, and to analyze t:he data. 

In this report, various aspects 'of the Delphi and Geosystems techni^es 
are used.^ The^DeJLphi technique was not used per se; however, an advisory 
committee pointed by the Vice President for'Academic Affairs provided input 
, as to the types of data to be utilized and potential m^kets fo'be investigated. 
Computer mapping of demogr^hic student and non-studefnt populations was used 
to generate, data^ on Georgia iState*3 ^^ervicej^ea and potential mirkets for 
the university. A market *3urvey was not used bepat^ funds, were not available 
for. sxich a project. ^ ' 
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. f ■ ' Z- CHAPT^ 3" ^ ' ' .' 

'\ ■ ' 

' ■ - . MAKKfiT ANALYSIS FOR THE ATLANIA REGIOS > ' 

." . - ■ ' , P ■ 

' I' ■ " ' • • * ' - 

, ' Atlanta's Bopulatlon . ■ • ' 

- Atlanta's txaditional'role as a regional txanspprtatlon, distribution, 

a^d financial center lias resulted in major ^pulatipn increases over tjie last * 

* * . ^ ^ • . \. . • ^. 

si? decades (se^ Tabltf 1). Ihe raiiq>aAt growth e3cpe%.en^fed in recent years 

^ resulted from sev^al facitors: (1) the development and expansion o^ the 

^ Hartsfield, Intematicmal* Airport, (2) con5)letioxi of the ^Inter^tate Higihway 

netfwork in and around the region, and (3) natural features, and resd'urces 

^ wfaith .^havef placed few restrains on growth. . ' 

T^ie Buieau of the Census indicates that Atlanta- in 1970, h^td the^di^ 

\. ' ' * " ^ - . 

tinctlon Qf being the largest city in the southeast. From 1950 to 1970~regional 

\ » • • • - . 

population ^creased '92. 2 percent. This. growth has continued through the period 

\ • ^ ' ' ' ' 



1970-1976 >A€f^ the region re^tzed/a 15 percent increase. *A8 -a re^lt of 
relative tjm:ont?olled population growth; Atlanta ranked 20th in^ the nation in 
population aoong i^ll metrofolitan areas. Currently the region coiflCains ovetf 

one-tljifd of Georgia's total 4>opulation. ^ 

I The study area ad4ressed in this report fsl the x:entral Atlanta five-county 
area. "Most of tlie population is concentrated within the^p^rij?ieter highway 

» i^th small population nodes located along interstate routes (1-75 and 1-85) - 
in outlyibg suburban are^ (See Figure' 1)*\ Although DeKalb and Fuiton Counties 
are the most populated oetra counties (See Table 2), CobS, Clay^o"^n, aSljJ 

^ G^^imiett represent the "new*" growth centers fpr the region (See Figtire for 
a graphic illucrtration bf^irections of growth tot the region) . 
Growth Areas > / . • • , -^ w 



In the last few years several specific areas in the Atlanta^e^ibg, have 

* w 

experienced consideral/le population increases. Four locations vAiich appear ' 
prominent are: *\ • - • , • 



.# , . ^ TABLE .1 

♦ ^ . . , ^Population <53P9rtii 
. *. ■■ Atlanta region 1910-1970 



♦ ^ , . Ten-Yeedr Increase 

Year " * . Humber of Persons Number - " Pejfcent 

•1910' - ' \ 309,270 . ^ ^ ,^ 

s * ' ' ' 

1920 . 387,172 . ' 

' . ■ . -i 

1930 . h83,-727 * .. 

191*0 ' 576,619 

1950 . 7^7,626 

■1^60 1,01^,321 

1^70 ' ^ ^ l^l*36?975 



SOURCE; Atlanta Regional Cocmisslon^ -Regional Developpient Plan ^ 1976* 

NOTE: The abdve data includes seve^att^^^ Clayton, Cobb,- 

Fulton, Gwinnett', IteKalb, Douglas^ Rockdale* . 
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POPDIATION DISmBmON/ 1970 
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•Cartographic Co^?>llatlo^ by Myron House . ^ . . ^ ' 

1972 Georgia State University, Department of Geography, " Cartography Laboratory 
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BopulatioQ Data By Coofities 
For ttie Stoay Are2 
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FIGURE 2 

vDn^cTioNs oF mxrtz in ihe 
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(1) l!he east northeast area (north central DeKalb and south Gwlnnett^ 
Ck>untie8) gained alsost 34,000' people during the period 1970«'1973* 

(2) The soutH southwert area. (South Pulton including College Parle, ' 
Hapeville, Pairbuim, and TInion Cityj . and North Gl^ton in tie 
^^etdale vicini^) es^erienced a population increase o£ about 

' 33,200 during the 1970' s. ' • - 

(3) The population in the north ^lorthwest area (North Pulton including 
^andy Springs; also. East Cobh County, ixxclvding SHyma and Marietta) 
increased by ^roxinately 27,000 over a'three-year period (1970- 

.1973). ■ ' ^ 

(4) The east southeast area (including south central DeKalb and Rock- 
dale County) gai ne d nearly 26,000 people froia 1970-1973 <Sec figure* 3) ♦ 

Although thfe population . estimates ^are a few years old, cin^ent data^indi- 
cate those specific grcwth- points outlined above reaain inportant* sites for ^ 
further suburban expansion^ 'Since the above areas appear to have great poten-* 

V 

tial for* residential dev^lopsaerit, it may be aasuaed* that these locations will 
continue" to grov through the end of the.?l970*s. . 

Based on the Atlanta Regional Co!SBtission.'s Regional Development Plan (1976), 
contioupd growth is forecast the r^ion through the year 2000 (see Table 3 
for \ARC's growth projections an<r*fcttble 4. for the Georgia Department of Labor's 
population projections 1970-ib00>* At thitt tiae, the population ijgi the Atlanta 
region will account fo^^aJ^st^ ^5 .percent of, the state's total. populatHTm Ihe 
last two decades in this century 'wlll usher in a **slowing dojm" period of growtk 
for, Atlanta* ^ . / - ' • 

Demographic Characteristics 
Atlanta's, regional, population presents a wide diversity of socioeconomic 
groups; Increasing «!5>loyment op^portunities in the area have "Iresulted in a 
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- ' riGURE 3 
ATLAHTl-SEGIOEr 
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Adapted froB the Atlanta Regional Conalsslon's 1975 Population a nd Housinjz 
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Table 3 



- AHTICIPAIED AVERAGE iHHOaL IjfiCSZiiSZ INUltoSR OF PERSMUS 
^ AHD PESCEHI 2HCEEASE TER DEG^ ATTJ>y pA KKglOy 1970-2000 



f 
V 



. Year 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 



Ksaber of 
Persobs 
Ter Year 

39,265 . 
55,430 
69,590 
79,130 



^ 'I 



\J Hote^ In tMs table jthe J^:lant3 region refers to the 
area of the Atlanta jiegional CoMission. 



, Percent 
Incnrease 
Per Decade 




seveal-county «planiilng 



Source: Atlanta Regional Colsslon, " Regional Deyelopa^t v^'^. 1975. 
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County 

Clayton 

Cobb 

]>eKalb 

Pulton 

Gwinnett 

TOTAL 

Source: 



; Table 4 

POPDLmOH iBOJECTIOHS 
FOR- THE ATIAHI& FIVE-COtJHTr AREA 
1980-2000 



^ 1970 

98,126 
' 196,793 
4l5i3«7 
6051210 
72^349 

l>3a7,865 



' 1980 

152,700 
260,600 
518,100 
573,800 
134,600 



1985 

i82;300 
296,300 
575,000 
568,900 
167,400 



1,639,800 1,789,900 



1990 

213,200 
.333,800 
633,900 
565,900 
'201,600 

1^9^,400 



^ ■2000 

7,700 
f97,400 
32,400 
''539,600 
263,100 

2,200,200 




^^■^^^'^ f^^l E=^loy»ent Security Agency, Georgia Labor 
Market Infornation Re^leir SnpfIi^P««-, Boveaier, 1977. 
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MiXb 
Ovluett 



igw 1970 1975 

3,I» 13,002 20, W 
34,626 55i^ 
^13>267 37,615 6ai<^ 



l9feO 

1,263 3,*^ ^U»9 
3,167 7,*»23 ^,9*7 
11,187'^328 29,836 
16,510 23,12i» 29,51? 
632 2,2^8 2,759 



sues tforfcers 
^ 197^ 

773 >2,956, 3,701 

i,9>PT 6,7^ 8,836 

9,J»37 20,667 25^878 

U,799 20,608 25,603 

' Jijf 2,126 2,78i 



l,l6l 10,1»53 15,006 
2,5j16 I8,ii90 28,536 
6,513 ^3,2^ 62,133 
12»^»75 57,963 81,777 
7t38 5,809 8,997 



Cz&rtsaesi 

ig^ jgTp' 1975 

3>333< 7,782 10,07^ 
7,521 15,201 19,679 
U,6to'a9,86S» 25,716 
20,5j^"^,'532 32.,3X3 
2,60l* 5,3^,^ 



19b0 ^ 177D 1775 
2,603* *^,166 4,622 
9,151 lp,153 
8,2^^11,227 12,l'56 
2^,616 26,^5 29,M^ 
3,639 5,3C8 5,8d9 



- / 



^ ^ i;?75 1955^ 

593 1,667 2,073 K3 3,OJi9 i»,106 

l,iS5 Z.oT* 3,207 l,v21 6,270 

2,i3i 5,505 6,oOi 2,54*4 1^,222 16,955 j 

lO^i^ 12,9-5 15,523 13,^ 29,972 33,ii36 j 

e^l 1,331 1,5^ ^ 1,82a 2;8Mi 



^ ^r,m ^,^1^^670 12^^76^ 2^aJ267;027 23,2732^,0^ig6,I.S^ ^5.6^ -75.2^ ^97. B6i^ i2^^62^ 



29^CO0 



3^1 »>^35» 70,3^ 



^^fr^ff ^.^y CO «Ter««e jwly pcwit iocre&se te a 19k) to 197D ct^ o^^loo typ^. 
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influx of people into the region*. Hartshorn (1970) surmised in his ^ 
vignette, Atlanta: • Metropolis in Georgia;. \^ . ^ 

Ihe overwhelming share of Georgians eii^loyment> retail 
^ sales, aifli future growth potential lies within the 
• greater Atlanta atea> Ho other city in Georgia approaches 
* Atlant^a's size, and hence the whole state is in its shadow* . 

(p- 13) ; ' ^-i . 

• * The changing character of Atlanta's occupational structure from 1960 to 

1970 (and 1975) presents a gictu^ of ^bstantial growth ,in some occupational 

groups. For ezazz^le, the five-county area experienced a 232 percent Increase^ 

in professional workers from 1960 to 1970;/ Other occu.pational groups also 

recognized large gains: managers and adminfstratiors— 81 percent j sales 

workers— 118 percent; clerical workers— percent; craftsmen — 65 percent; 

operatives- -24 percent; "laborers- -52 percent; and servJLceworkers-*- 196 percent 

(see Table 5. for occupational tot^s). Rough estimates on the occupational 

t O 
structure for 1975, jirepared by tiie author, reflect a contiwijed u^lward trend 

in employment. ^ * * ^ 

Uie influx of nesw residents into Atlanta resulted in a major shift in 

population from the central city to outlying subtirban areas. Biis movement 

affected the r^ial con?>osition of soipe counties within the region (see Table 

6. for the racial composition ot the study area). ^Sot^ coynties, such as DeKalb 

and Pulton, nad^ a relatively high percentage increase in black' population, 

while others such ^ Clayton, Cobb, and Gwinnett experienced decreases in per- 

*■ « 

* * ' ' *■ 

centages of blacks.* The decrease ^in black population for these three connties 
. 

results from both the inf lijx of jAite jaigrants from outside the Atlanta region 
and the movement of lAites from within the central city to Suburban locations. 

The general age distribution for the study area remaine^ relatively stable 
from 196p to 1970. During this period, only slight decreases occurred in the 
follo!wing age groups: those 19 years and unde?:, the 30-39 age. group, the 40-49 
age group, and the 50-59 age group. On the other hand, there were increases 
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occurring for two age groups: those 20-29 years of age, and the 60 years * 
and older group (see Table 7), The increase in the age xrategory 20^29 years - , 
6f age mo.st likely reflects the aging of those individuals 'in lower age ^dups, 
as well as the inflxix of young people from economically disadvantaged areas^ ; 
within aiid outside the State. The increase in the category over ,60 reflects 
the general aging of the, population duiring the decade. - • * ^ * 

^ - ' ' ^ - ' e 

- . Faiaily incOne data frdm the 1970 census reflects a varied distribution 
" toT'the Atlanta area (see Table 8). Income 'of the majority of families falls' 
below the $15,000 income' level. Over ime- fourth of tixe families in Cobb an^l 
one- third 6f.the ftoilies residing in DeKalb have ificomes over $15,000. The' 
medi^ family income is $11,247 and $12,137 respectively. Fulton and Gwinnett 
cduifties contain the largest percentage of f^siilies with incomes lower than * ^ 
$lCr,000. The reason for this large percentage is that figures for Fulton 
. County include those severely jatonomically depressed areas in the city of Atlanta 
while G«innett County, In tiie late 1960*s .and|eiu:ly 1970 *s was just beginning to 
emerge as* a prime location for resid^en^ial, consa^cial, and industrial- developr- 
ment. Ilie percentage breakdown a6 of 1969 provided\in Table 8 does not reflect, 
the current economic status of Cl^ton and Gwinnett f^eidentsj the influx of 
professional and manag^ial workers has increased the percentage of families 

^with incomes above $10,.000i , - % 

* . J. '° ^ * 

1% deteriaining the f easibillft^' of d^eloping off-caii5)u^ sites, it is iii^or- 

' tant to know ^ere various socioeconomic groups live. Previd'usly, maps wer^ 

. K \ 

provided to illustrate growth^ centers, while tabular data presented three as- 

pects of demographic w^inpositidn; however, it is felt that decision makers may 

obtain a better feel for demographic information if presented in m^ form "(^ee 

^pendlx Bl) *, ; ' - \ A 

- ,- . ^\ 

A visual r«vlew of deaograpMc fetors affecting the potential market 
for outreach activities ds provided in five' Appencjiced. i^pendix Bl dep^icts " 
this" location of pro;|f|ssi6nal and ma n a g erial workers in the five-county Atl^ta 



' ACE DISTRIHJnOS m rSZ AKAWA 
Age- DlstrIbgtioo--1960 



Cobb 
DeXtlb 
mtoo 
Owinaett^ 



19 Yrs ^ A«e,i Under 
X. Percent of 
" ' Coonty Total 
5?3 



37.5 



20.29 Years of Age ~ 
^ Percent df\ 
n Cocnty Total 



712^ 

79,1^5 
, 6,255 



30-39 Years of Age 
- , Percent of 

y Coaaty Total 

7;55e-J I53r~ 

•18,5^ 16.2 



77,118 
5,761 



^16.9 
13.9 
13.2 



. koA9 Yiars of Age 50-59 Years of Age 
Percent of Percent of 

H County Total K County Total 

k,9^ 153 — 5;?^^ 

13,2J^ U.6 ' 7,866; 

31,37** 12.2 21,182* 8^ 

72,557 , ' 13.0^ 57,285 *10.3 

5,797 / .U.O 3,6i»0 8.1* 



aty 1 
6.0 

6.9 



60 Trs of Age «:Over' 
i^rcent of 
E County Total 



7,957 
21,157 
61,763 



5.9 
7.0 
-8.2 
U.l 
10.2 



County Totals ?or 
All Age Croups' 
WT*5 

^,782 

556>?26 
^3,9*1 . 



All Ooustlesv 



399,752 39.3' 1J»7,267. 1^*5 152,W»8 15.0 026,901 

Age Pf strlbtttloo— 1970 - 



12.5 92,766 , 




1,017,183 



^County 
CUztOQ 

CoK) 

DeXalb 

fOltoo.^ 

Qvintett 



19 Yrs of Age fcttodcr 
Per^i of 

n 



79,939 
16^198^ 
220,5^ 

29,631 



County tDotal 
— 5it8 " 



ko.e ^ 

39.6 ' ^' 

36.1 

37.9 



20-29 Yeixs olTAge 
Perceot.of 
% County Total 



20,208 

4 

3»f,870 / 

71,^ , 
107,180 
12,387.' 



.20.6 
17*7 
17.3* 
'17.6 
15.8 



28,980 
57,^f5^* 
*71,133 
10,083 



30*39 Years of Age M>*^ Y^ars of Age ' 

Percent of ~~ Percent of 
H County Total y Cocafar Total 
10,298 



15.' 
Ik. 7^ 
13*8 
U.6 
12.9 



23,750 
53,2^* 
70,7^ 
7,70a 



12.1 
12.8 

ii.6 

9.8 



50-59 Yeitrs of Age 60 Xrs of Age & Over 

, Percent of I Percent of 

y Coonty Total H Cooniy Total 



5^100 Sr2 V i*,8**7. 

3»»,895 - bJ^T 33,65*J 

61,056 10.0 79,931 

5,963 7.6 1£,5M» 



5.0 

8.1 
13.1 
16.0 



County Totals For 
All Age Croups 

196,793. ... 

'610,^ 
73,312. f 



^ i:oantiea 



,536,^»f ' 38.J>- 2ii6,577 17.6 ^^-7182,3^^^ 13.0 10,752 ' U.8^ 123,55$ 8.9 'lW*,685 10.3 



1,399,127 



SXiBCE: Bureau of the Census; 196O and 1^0. 
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Family 
' Incoae 

^er $9,999 
$10,000-$ll^,999 

$15,00O-$2Jf,999 
$25,000 & Over 



TOmt 



Clayton 
percent ■ 

38.4 
18.0 
2.3 -. 


ebbb 
Percent " ' ♦ 

33.7 
•22.0 - 
3.6 


4 

• DeEstlb 
Percent 

36.0 

30^.9 

26.U 

6.7^. . 
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iFulton 
Percent 

53.7 * 

22.7 

» 

lU.l 
• "2.5 

* 


Gwinnett 
" Percent 

52.8.' 

« 

30.6 V 

t 

' 2.5 


lOp.O 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100*0 


■ 106.0 


,$10,965 


~~~~$ilj257~"P^ 


• , '$12,137 . ■ 


$9,359 • 


■ $9,629 



^ flOURCEi Bureau oi the Census, I970. 
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region* There are three ^jor pockets of concentration for this occupa- 
' tipnal group; (1) North Fulton and Bast Cobb; jC2) Korth and CentrarpeKalb; 
and (3) Southwest Atlanta. These residential locations havje Veaained heavily 
populated by professional workers'^since 1970^ 

Appendix B2 presents residential concentrations of government workers. 
It maf be noted. that tho^e associated with f^eral, state, and local covem- 
ments aBe widely dispersed t;hrougboufc the region; howev^> the map* reflects 
sites \diere large nunbers of govemmefit ec^iloyees live. Some residential con- 
centrations viewed on the map are associated with major goverxsBent installa- 
tions, such as^Tort McHierson in. southwest Atlanta. The <^h?!ngtng nature of 
government employment (e,g., tie post-Vietnam cutback in civilian et^loyees 
at Fort Gillem* in Foxest Park) may result in changes ih the residential loca- 
tions of government workers. 

Though Georgia has a mandatory attendance r^juireaent for high school, 
there are significants sections of the five-county study area where there are 
large numbers of citizens without high school diplomas, as shown in Appendix 
B3. . " ^ . ^ ^ . • • 

Appendix -^34 illustrates those sections of^tbe Atlanta region where over* 
15 percent of the population have incomes below the poverty level. These 
areas compare closely with those of Appendix B3, the population without high 
school diplomas. * 

Since core emphasis is currently placed on educating "the older citizen", 
tliose residential areas where 10 percent of the population is 65 yeaps of age 
or olde3L_ arg^jirisente^^n Appendix B5* The largest numbet of older residents 
reside within the City of Atlanta (central and south Atlanta), the City of 
Decatur, the 'City/ of lilarietta, and the ^extreme southern portion of Fulton 
County. Biese large numbers within the city limits represent those who moved 
to the city maiqr years ago and are locked in^ the urban center as a result 
of the lack of f inancial resources (or desire) to move to outlying residential 



lation and pro^de some, insist into the geographic distf ibation of var 



locations. ^ - ' - • 

As Atlanta's population has grown more diverse^ the nuxaber of foreign 
residents has indreased. Appendisc B6 depicts those residential areas vhere 
appro^dLxoately two to five percent of all residents are Spanish- speakdLng* 
Ihe s^ajor residential site for this group seems to be the vest centra}, DeKalb 
area and tinincorporated Fulton County jiist north of the citg^oOf Atlanta. 

0 

Ihe six maps discussed above illustrate the diversity of Atlanta's popu- 

iot^^ 

socioeconomic groups. It is is^rtant t<^ recognize that as Atlanta grows, 
the status of those Residential sites xa^ change. 

Eacisttng Institutions of Higher Education , 
Serving the Atlanta Region 

Georgia State University represents only one of isaxsj public and private 

» 

schools operating in the Atlanta area' (see Figure A). The total iHnaber of - 
studenjts enrolled*' at GSO is about 28 percent of all students enrolled in the 
Metro area. This enrollment overshadows that in other local institutions (see 
Table 9); howevejr, jtxnior college enrdllaent is very large. Local junior 
colleges are the^ feeder schools from which Georgia State .^receives mairy students 

y 

(about eight percent of the transfer stu<fents at GSIJ coae from D^Kalb CraEour 
• * • 

nity College). Other public and private schools in the area also draw from 
local junior colleges. 

K Institutions which offer cotxrses in the Atl^^ area, but are not phy-' 

sically located here, represent another facet of higher education ser^eices in 

the regt pn. Alt^oug l^ many of these institutions are located in other states, 

they offer degree programs (i.e*^, external degree' programs) to citizens in 

the Atlanta area^ It is not^fcisown how maxsf] students are enrolled or .the types 

of degrees offered. Ho information is available as tg whether or not these ' ^ 

♦ • • * * * * - 

institutions provide special sites for course offerings* Ihese schools ^e 
capturing some of the student market in the region and this should be noted. 
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PUBLIC AHD PRiyATE COtLEGESAOHIVERglTIBS 




U ' Agnes Scdtt Collage 

2* Atlanta Junior Collie 

3. Atlanpa rtilversity Gi|sq>le3c 

4* Clapton Jtinlozr Qollege 

5y( DcKalb CoUege, ^"^--^^ 

j6v ' Eeaory Ifoiversity 

7. * . Georgia State University 



- 8i 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



Georgia Institutte of li^hnology 
Kexmesaw Junior College 
Hercer University (Atlanta Division) 
Oglethorpe University 
Souther^ Technical Institute 
Atlanta College of 
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Institnfcion gnroT^^i^fc 

A©ies Scott Cpllsg^e ' 596 
Atlanta JtmlOT College - 1,656 

Atlamta ^liversity CcErolex , . 7t^i28 

daytoB Juniojr' CoU^e p 3,107 
DeSalb Coaaanity College ~ 15, 57^* 

Geoi^ia State IJniversitgr '20,283 
Geoi^iB Institute of' 

Tecdiaology 9, 500 

Sennesa-if Junior College 3»211 ' 

Kerper IfeiYersity (in Atlanta) 1»1£^ 

Oglei3iorpe tfeirersiiy . '1,567 

Saathem Technical Institute 1,963 

A^tlanta Ctoll^e of Art " 710 ' 



Percenfi of 
■ Itotal • 

0.8 

2.3 

1Q.2 

^.3 
21.3 

9.3 
27.8 ' , 

.23.0 
h.h 
' 1.5 • 
1.5 
2.7 
0.9 



To:^ 



J2,965 



100 



SODSCE: Yearboolc of Hi^r £dGcation:_J .i977Tl978, Karavds Acadeaic Ifeaia, 
^ 1977. 
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Table 10 proviHes a list of "out of regibtt" institutions operating or initiat- 
ing educational activities in Atlanta* 

itlug local pttbllc and private institutions offer cotxrs^rk sisiiiar 
to thAt provide! by Grorgia State; boyever, oth^ institutions provide aaeni- 
tiesl^fhich are not available at this university, such as st^^^^ locations, 
feee parking, landscapea^spxroundings, and in"ioae cases'CJunior coU^es), 
lo^rer tuition fees* iSiese aay^iitles could aake a difference in student 
preference fcr collie attendance* Increased accessibility and a pleasing 
l and s c ap e environaent might l>e beneficial in attr^tin^ those students «bo 
do not irant to tra^l dbwntoro to spejld several hours in in urban environaent 

imere- concrete, Bteel^ and glass abound* r 

•% * 

.* ^ 

GSU has ,a aajor cost advantj^e — the av^age annoal tuition co^ares 

favorably irfth other public institutions and is IS" l^s cxpaisive th ^n local 
private collies* Tuition pay aaut s "At Junior colleges are Oov, \n% axe offset 
by tile prestige factor involved in attcndli^ a university rather than a junior 
Icoilege. Student fees sre gjnimal men cosspsxed vith other institutions in 
taie Atlanta area (see Table 11). ^ 

The 'tester diversity of programs offered at GSU is anpther positive fac- 
tor in 43acreasing enrollaent^ The reputation of sozae of the prog^^ offered 
by tiie Collie of &xsiness idainistration is spreading throughout the United 
States, The graduate psychology previa is also r^t^gniged .nationally. 

i^rtant considerations affcctdbng (J^gia Staters cos»etttiveness vith 
other^ iifstltution? fallows 2 ' - , " m 

1. Beed for. flexibility in cubriculua prograasaing in*ordcr to better 
serve students in the area; * J ' " - 

2* Acceptance o5 non-traditional prograas asjt aeans of providing cduca- 



tional services to tiiose students requiring such progr^s; ^ 
' ;3* Desire to maintain quality education; 

4. Co naitaen t to provide quality educational services to ^^1 Atlantans/ 



"OOT^F-fecjioH" issirpmoss sektug the attahta. asel 



Tnsfcl'fcafcxoix 

Coitsabia College / • 

Webster^llege ^ ^ ' ' 

St. Leo College 

Ufeaii S^te Imversiiy 

Upper Iowa ^^liversity 

Eoger Win jams Cplfege (currently: 
considering initiating progj^ns) 



West G^oj^ia CoUege 



r 



Location of Institution 
Coltanbia, Missouri 

Louis, Missouri 
SsLint Leo, Florida 
Logto, Utaii' 
Fayette, Iowa 

Bristol, Bhcde Island 
CarroUton, Georgia 



HKEE: All schools listed above are accredited by the SoulSem Association 
of Colleges aM Schools *with the exception of Roger Williams College. 



SCJCBCB: UrA Virginia Darnell, Assistant Executi^ Director, Cocmission 



on Colleges, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools • 
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. . ' ■ Table 11 

AVERA(ffi iHHUAL TOITBJH FCR INSTlTDTIOKS 
IH Tm ATLAOTA AEEA— 1977 > 



1 



lastltnitlon 

Private Schools 

.Agues x^cott College 
Atlaiita College o£^irt. 
Atlanta J[ftilvferslty^GoB5>iex, 
Baorjr tfiiiversily 
Hercer Tfaiversity 
Oglethorpe University 



Average kxtmaX liaition 



$2&00 
$^20 
?3,45(V 
$1,701 
$3,585 



Itjblic Colleges an4 Tft^^ersities , 

Georgia Institute of Techaaology 
Cin-State) * - 

(Out-of-state/ 
_ Georgia State University ' — 
r (In-State) 

(Out-of-state)* 
Southern Technic^ Institute 
(In-State) ^. 
(Out-of-state) 



$2^Z23 - $3,053 
$3,878 - $4,208 

\ $570 ^ 
$1,675 

V5O8 • ^ 
$822 



J. 



Junior Colleges . 

A^lant^ Junior.-College 
(in-State) 
(Out-of-state) 

Clayton Junior College 
r (In- State) 

XOut-of-State) 
- DeKalb Conszunity College 
(In- County) 
(In- State) 
(Out-of-state) 
(Foreign) 

Kennesav Junior College 
(In-State) 
(Out-of-state) 



^ % 



$116 
$168 

$318/3 qtrs, 
' , $792/3 qtrs, 

$350 
$600 
$850 
$1,000 

~ $318 " 
$474 



ERIC 



HOTE: Ihe average annual tuition figures do not include housJLng and sustenance 
as specif 5^ by the data^ collecting group. Marquis Academic Media, How* 
ever, the data for the^Ceorgia Institute of Technology presents a dis- 
. crepancy. It appears that food an^ houeing is included. 

SOURCE: \Yearboolc of Higher Educationf 1977-1978 . Marjquis Acadeottclfedia, 
1977* . ' - - , * • f 
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Accepting^ these factors as critical coiq>onent,s for ^cotsraging student en- 
rollmesat, GSU should he able to Increas.e enrollments and maintain the quality 
expected from a major instil^ution of higher edu^Jation. 



Identification of Potential Harkets / ^ 
Users of GSU^s satell£te cang)uses can he categorized broadly as: 
1# • Tlie txaditional student (high school graduates, transfer students , 
from junior and senior colleges, and students returning for advanced degrees; 
2. Professional and managerial workers vbo want to take, courses for 
■ th§ purpose bf upgrading job-related skills and knowledge; 

3» Married women who want to obtain college degrees in otder to reenter 
the job market; • ^ ' 

* 4» . Individuals who requite remedial work before entering 'college; 
5» Others who take continuing ^education classeSfor their own personal 
satisfaction and fulfillment* 

The markets desTtifenated above were derived from ext^Asive discussions with 
members of the Academic Outreach Comaiittee. It warfelt that these specific 
groups would benefit most from the expansion of educatioltol services to outlying 
^sites* » 
The Tz?ad£tionaLiitudeDt ^ . ^ 

The traditioiaal student has been the mainst^ of enroliaent in collegefe 
and universities. With the end of post-World War II baby boom eSol^Lment mir- y 
itig the" 1970 's, th6 mmber of traditional students entering, higher education, 
has dwindled* Academic institutions iave reacted to this, by lowering admissipn 
^StanclardSy offering, more sc^idlarshilTSy and in some cases, adjusting reguire- 
ments for graduation to benefit the student. An additional method^f attract- 
ing these students to an institution is to make ^educational services nore pon- 
venient while maintaining* their quality. , ' . 



/ HigK School Graduates. High school graduates are a major portion of . * , ' 
<iie traditional student ?iarket*l In recent years,, more graduates have found . ' 
it difficult to enter^fthe joh market imaediateiy, as thpy are ^coi^eting with . 
recent cpllege graduates for job offerings.' The^business cycle influences • 
the participat^n levels of graduates; however, .cmxent societal attitudes 
afe also crucial. - ' ^ ^ , • ' ' 

In the early 1970 • ft,' pdlitajry activities of the United States in south-" 
east Asia encouraged' both highf^rate^ of college enrollment amo^ hi^ s 
school graduates (as a result of the draft) kad a stronger connii^t to reaato 
in school from those alrea^^ enrolled. Fig^ 5 presents data for high school ' 
graduates In the Atlanta area illustrating the number of graduates continuing 
their formal ^c^i^n and tyje of ii^titution. attended V-^those tAo continued. 
Ihese tables support the contentions Wroduced previously/i.e.^, al fewer number 
of graduate? entering during' the withdrawal period from Vietnam (1970-73-) aJd 
a ^ewer, number of entries during the recovery' period frcim the recent economic . 
recess^n (1975-76^/ • " ' , , 

Thpugh the -percentages of high school graduates contteuing their formal 
education has fluctuated, the overall number of graduates from lo^ county ' " ' 
systems has* increased ^pm 1970 (14,599)' to 1976 (18,340). Ifeinicipally-contiolled 
school systems, including Atlanta, Decatur, and. Marietta, are exceptions. Id ■ 
fiscal year 1976, approximately 60. percent of all high school graduates continued 
their formal .education (see Figure 5). The-other 40 perc^t^ not go to colUge; 
there njay be intervening factors which discouraged their attendance, including' 
tuition, fees, a^d location of th^ institution. • . 

For the period 1969-1976, 'an average of 56 percent of We high school 
graduates continuing their education were enrolled l\x four-year institutions ' - 
as ccB?>ared with 27 percent' attendiig junior colleges (Georgia Department of 
Education, 1976). Although ji^iJi colleges haie attracted large numbers of 

students, , itf^eas obvious that the senior college ana" universities maintain 

. / - • . • ' • • ? • 
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wide appeal to" high school graduates Among the four year public institu- 



V 



tions wbst favored by local high school* gradt^tesare (1) Georgia '"State 
University, which obtained about 27 percent of all graduates from high 

schools in the five-county Atlanta .area;, (2) Tlniversitjrof Georgia, which 

• - * » - ' , 

: obtained ^about' 15 percent of ail^gh school graduates; (3) ifeorgia In^tute 
of raSfcpgy^ Tfe^st Georgia College^ and Georgia^ Southern Co'llege, who together 

ob^ned about three percent of all graduates (see *Jable 12y. • * 

•e _ ' ^ 

V Jn order to delineate the locatton from which GSU draws ita high school 




rs,^ anfflKfcaljsis of recent entering freshmen was made. The tesults, 
presente| lii Table 13, show that DeRalb County hi^ schools are, the major 
feedet llhools for ^r^a State, with the City o^^A£lanta and Pulton County 
systems^ also supply^ I&jge -tjumbers, . The majority of high school graduates 
come froi% outlying suburban locations; however, graduates from the City of 
Atlanta comprise 19 percent of .the freshman class^P^^' ' ^ * 

Transfer Students from Junior Colleges > Four la5:ge junior yiio lieges 
currently serye the Atlanta area* *Total enrolliment for these four insti- 
tutions is 23,548 (see^TabJe 9)* Thiorty two percent of all i:ollege students 
are -fei^olied in the i^our junior colleges. ;These instif^ions act as feeder 
collages to GSU; In fact, 8 percent of *GSU*s student body has transferred ^ 
from DeKaflb Comnj^nity College, or over 12 percent of all transfer students. 
The sheer magnitude of the number of transfer atud^nts (approximately 60 i^er- 
cent 'of all GSU students) illustrates iie isq>ortance of this student market , 
to the university. * * - f ( » 

* • ■ ; 

Determiniilg the residential locatioiTSf potential transfer students wouid 
be a mamnoth task. It would require data being made .available by local, junidc 
colleges which presently is not cpllectSfl or published in a systematic manner. 

Graduate Slfudents. Bi thi fall quarter, 1977, 34 percent of the student ' 
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Instlcutlott 

GeorgU Institute of Techoolosy 
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Percent Distribution of Grajiuating Hl^ School Seniors (1§75) 
7 ♦ in the Five-County Atlanta Area 

Attending Four Tear Public Institutions in Georgia 
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body (or 6^^?8) vere classified^as-graduatj^tudents (Smith, 1977, 33)* 
'Although graduate enrollaaent represents a major portion pf students* enrolled, 
there lias been a 12 percent decline iif*the absolute number of graduate stud^ts 
as con?>ared with fall^quitrter, 1975 (Saith; 1975, h). A slight declin^ in' , 
the number of laasters*' degrees, cotSgecred is illus.trated in Figure 6* This J 
decline ^ears attributable to the decreased interest in aaster level pro- 
grams in the field of education Csee. Figure 7), as those ^education aajors in 
the metropolitan are^ have coB?>let€d degree requirements for .certification as 
specified by their school systems* 

I 

Although <^ has experienced a* decline in graduate enrollment, the 1977 
- Institutional^ Self-S tody Seport ^^esents & optimistic point-of-vfew, "^'l^icatlng 
that modesty growth is expected in graduate degree programs both on the main 
caj^s and through ^e:qxansion of o^-casqms comrse^offerings, ^ich are taught 
at lQ«tf high schools an4 jtmior colleges* - • 

^ The market for graduate enrojliaent* appears encotnraging in spae disciplined 
Enrollment ia graduate business has increased slightly (1.1%) over 1975 's en- 
rolloent l^el. Departaentaf self- study reports of the College of Business, ' 
as reported by Schreiber (1976, p. 23) estimated tl^t enrolliaent will increase 
ooderately over the .next decade. Moderate growth iniecrolliDent is also e:q)ected 

in- the public affairs programs such as the Master of GoyenEoental Affairs and 

i . 

tha Master of Science in Urban Life (Schreiber). Atlanta's position as the 
center of public sector ei!5)loyjaent in Georgia will encourage enrollment in 
.<;SUis publicf- affairs programs • * ^ 

Schfeiber (1976, p. 24), ia. sussaarizing th^ findings oi the University 
Self-Study Cosaaittee on Graduate Progrsas,, stated; 

Ti^ prevlbui section on dema nd considerations (for graduate programs) 
indicates that there are several, mostly non-traditional, are^ in vhich 
sigttf^icant increases in ^duate student demand could be expected in the 
^lant* metro area during tiie coming' decade, given an expectation of 
^ckntinued above-average growth in the population of the Atlanta metro 
area* However, as has been pointed out several placiiil ln the precedifig 
section, the extent to lAich such, demands will be traMlated into graduate 
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student" JftblhoentB at georgia -State OnivttSlty depends on -rfiether 

GSU iri.ll be iri.llljig and able to cater to such demands, v / 

Professional and Hanay,e^||al Wbrlcers 
As oco^tions bave becoae isore specialired, professional and aanagerVal 
vorkers b^ve been forced to respond, to this specialization in various i?ays** 
One prfTfvfry response has been to enroll in a college or university to take 
courses to upgr^ knowledge and skills in a particular' field. ScKae colleges 
and universities have recogxiized the potential sarkets and have instituted 

new courses, credit and noncredit, to xaeet tie dessand. 

' -* * "^^^ 

The sarket potential for this grot^ ^ears great* As previously discussed, 
the Atlanta five-county area experience a 23(2 percent increase in professional 
workers froa 1960 to 1970. Seventy eight p^cent of this^'^cixy-^erfide- in the 
DeK^b ^i^^^Pultra County area (Table 5). In 1970, professional workers repre- 
sented 17 percent of the total es^loysaent i^ Atlanta in the eight aajor occupa- 
tion categories. ' *^ 

The Public Service Qivfsioo of the University offers extensive occupational 
isproveaent programs. Tables 14 through 19 provide a description of 23,943 
paxtici^^ants 'in 1,125 public service progrsas. Forty two* percent of th&e par- 
ticipants were registered for occupational. Inproveaent^ograas (Table 19). 

T 

Married tfooen 

* * 
A^ the deiaand for higher education has increased, the types of student 

markets have changed. KftSere previ^sly the suident aarket was coaposed of 

young, single students, now the students \range in age frda 17 to 65 with a ' 

large numbed of married voaen included. ^ The need to supplement the family 

incoaa, the desire to enter a career field for personal satisfaction, to 

develpp self-sufficiency, and to broaden* educational horizons have encoixrag^^ 

laaxxy xaarried wozaen to enter degree progr ass. 
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. . Itpsfdmct Zoektloa * ^ 
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6,197 
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Source; ?tiblic Service Dlvlsiba, C^>rgis Stste Ualversity 



This potential student mqjfket has not been fully developed* Institutions 
are now realizing t^t there is a ^^trong^need for ^ucational services for this 
group* A local Atlanta' university is currently-directing its promotional 
material to this market (Pigjore 8). The approach is exei^lified by the title 
of the advertisea^t, **lhe Kext Stage in Your iffe". ^ The imiversity*s loca- 
tion* is' stressed: '*Thls prograa offers ijspoTtsnt advantages: a convenient 
_and beautiful * caapus on the •northern edge of Atlanta, • which su^ests \ 
« that because of its location there will be tainiaal traffic problem^ and that 
it is a "safe" (i»e,, ^riiae-free) place to attend -schools 

Table 20 indicates (1) the nuaber of laaanri^ females living in the Atlanta 
five-county study area; (2) the nuaber of married females who are not en^^loyed, 
and (3) the nuaber of mapried females ^attending 6SU. DeKalb and Fultdn Counties' 
cDntaln the largest nuaber (65 percent) of married women, * with another large • 
group (18 percent) located dn Cobb County. Cl^^rton and Gwinnett hav^ the small- 
est percentage^ 
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Remedial Students 
— * * * 

For the last decade, scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test have dropped • 

nationally. At Georgia State University, Verbal and Mathematics Si^res have 

dropped approximately 25 points during this period (&i£th, 1977, p. 42). Tlie 

scores r^dPlect a lack ^f preparedness for college wojdc <3© the part of high 

school gr^uates. As a result Qf students' educational deficiencies, colleces 

and tmiversities have creat^ special progi&ams for those* students who require ' 

this remedial work. 'Axe magnitude of remedialvactivities at GSU is shown by 

the relet iyely^arge percentage of entering freshmen (23 percent) who enrolled 

k in Developmental Studies in the fall quarter, 1977, *. *' ' 

Tafile 21 liidicates potential remedial students available, with the largest 

number located In three couii ties— Cobb, DeKalb and Fulton, including the City 

» • • • 

of Atlanta* ' . • 
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Table 20 

A Conqparison of the 197? Estimated Ihiinber of ^nried Feciales 
Residing in the Atlanta Five- County Atea 
With the Kumber of Married Females Attending 
. Geotgia State University — Fall, 1976 



Coxmty 


Estimated No. of ^ 
Harried Females, 
^1975 


Estimate4 Kp. of 
Married Females 
Not Employed", 19^75 


Actual No. of 6SU 
Married Female 
Students, 1976 . 


Cl^ton 


36,222 


•25,.136 - 


166 


Cobb 


64,665 


V 45,266 ^ ' 


- 262 


Dekalb 


119,350 


83,545 


1,511 


Fulton 


115,461 ' 


• 80,822 - 


1,210 

• * 


Gyinriett 


23',49& 




121 



' • . ■ 

Note: The estimated number of married females was generated by detehaining the 
yearly percent increase in the married female population (by county) from 
1^60' to -29^70 from the Bureau of the Census, and this percei^tage was applied ' 

^ to tiie years 1970 to 1975. The data on married females (by county) attend-, 

ing Georgia State University we2:e obtained from the Registrar's Studerit / 
•Data^File. 



Source,: Office of Institutional Plann?Lng, G^rgia" State University. 
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Table 21 

THE-^OISmAL-H&BKEf - FOR BKWRDTAT. STUDENTS 
IH THE ATLABTA nVE-COUHTT AEEA--1975* 



- ^ Status of Remedial Staideiits not Etiaroll^d -in , 
an Institution of Higjier Edjication 



Location * 


FT Baployed 

• 




TMesspXoy ed . ! 


Total 


Clayton Cpunty 


147 / « 




37 ' ^. 


184 


Cobb <3ounty _ ^ - 


344 




- 62, 


\,406 


DeKalb County 


^97 . 




'.84 • 


- 381 


Fttlton County 


204 

'133 ' 




58 


262 


Gwinnett bounty 




• 28 ^ 


161 


City o£ Atlanta 


'•392 




153 


-545 


City of Buford 


'7 




* 

2 


9 


Cityof Decatur 






11 


30 ^ 


City of Marietta 


6 




4 


10 


Total 


1549 




439 


1988 ' 
J 



* Remedial students iiave been designated as those students whose ability level 
.places them in the loyer fourth of their .graduating class, 

Sourx:;e: Office of Institutional Planning,, Gwrgia State University* -iJie data 
, were obtained from the "Georgia Department of Education. 



Estimating the numUr of potential students vho, with remedial vork/ 
^ could ^nteir GSU is diffic^l^* ,Aftei^ consultation with high school adoinis-, 
tratots and teachers, a demarcation, line for requiring remedial WDfrk was pin- 
pointed— those graduating, iix the lower fourtI\ of their class, it must be 
recognized^ that alt student's at jthis level would not'necessaj^ily have the 
general ^titude for college work^-xior the motiyation to' attempt it. ^ 
estimate of the market for pot^j^tial reme4ial students should be considered 
.as very liberal. " . : . . 



• < ■ Other Markets 

■ ■ ■ As a result of the recent demand for non-credit courses for personal • 

pleasure or enrichment, many universities have developed extensive "coniainity' 

and "continuing" education prdgrams. Wlfliaas (W78) in a recent article in 

■ ■ *• , • 

Southern Living* points to the enthu'siastic response engendered from the local 

community. He discusses programs offered at three large universities in the' - 
south: University of Alahama at Birmingham, Me^Eis State University, an*d ^ 
G6orgt^,State Dhiversity. "Local residents wh<^ taight take' advantage of these 
programi represent ^a strong market for outreach activities, ~ 

Both Public Service and Special Studies offer such specialized courses, 
iiicluding "Your Hext Step", Sunaer Series in Aging, exercise and y6g? classes, 
and English as a Second Language, attended by foreign stt^ents who are not 
necessarily enrolled at GSljf " ♦ 

- Alumni, are another potentikl market. Their interest in continuing ed^ca- 
tidn programs was surveyed in 1974; 45 'percent of respondents agreed that ' 
they wo\jld attend courses if -©ffered in their local area, the majority 
of alumni (63 percent) responded ip a positive manner to th« expansion of the 
continiiing education progi^'am (^ee question 44 in Table 22J. ^ . \ ' 

An analysis of ;"ihe' alumni file showed that 75 percent of the alumni live 
In ttte Atlanta region, Tncluding thcf Atltota Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
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Table 22 •« 

' . • ' • ' * * ■ ' • . ■ « : ' 

'Selected Questions from the 1574 Altnnnia Surv^ ,, 

1 * K - '.. 

. »• ■ . - -• ■*> - »■ 

Question No. >v - . V. ; 

33. If GSU would of^er non-credit courses* in 1117 local conmunity, 
I '^uld probably attend some of them. 

• 152 (44.77,), 

111 (32.6%)' Neut^at 
77 (22.6%) Disagree ^ J< •• v" 

44.. ^'The Alumni ^^sociatioa could provide a great service to alttmtii 
, by ^fering an exp&aded program of continuing education. 

^' / " • - 

■ , 215 (^3V0%) ^ Agree* 

' 97 (2&.4%) . ^Neutral . ^ * 

29 ( 8.5%)' ^Disagree . ' * ^ ; - . 

Indicate your preference for the following times for continuing educatia 

: , - ^ . • ■ _ ■ V ' 

84. ^ ^Jo time " - - * 

i ' ' • ' ' ' • . ' . • 

i- . 39 (14.6%) Agree 

' 67 (25.0%) Neutral , . - • 

162 (60.4%) Disagree . , • ' 

' . • ' ' 

85. Couple of days , . , *> 
*- * 

• * '. - 

112 (41.2%) . Agree . . ' ' • 
61 (22.4%)" Neutral . - 
99 .(36.4%) Disagree . , . 

S6. Weekend (possible Friday,, Saturdi^r, Sunday) 

94 (33.7%) ' ♦ Agree ' . ' ' , . ' 

■'62(22.2%) Neutral ' • 

123 (44.1%) Disagree 

88 » Weekly sdhedul^d 1 or 2 hour clasa 

-170 (57.6%) Agree - 

r(19.0%) . Neutral 
(23.4%) ^Disagree 

Indicate your interest Jn the followin| continuing educatioii programs; 

• 89. . Professional advancement or occupational inqirovement — latest 
trends and developments . ^ . » ' 

,^257 (7r. 9%) ' Agrea.. * ^ - . 

26 ( 7.3%) • Neutral , . 

47 (14.2%) \ Disagree . / ' . ' 

> . r 68 * 




90*. 



91. 



92. 



. Table 22 continujsd ^ ' 4^ . . 

Problems and issues of spciety such as health, goven^lit, » 
social 'change * * ' 

166 .(51.4%)^ . ^ee 
''53 (16.4%)- - Neutral ■ . 
104 (32.2%) . Disagree ' • - 

*T?ersonal life problems and demands such as jcpnsumer understanding, 
family living, child development 

147 (45.5%) Agree ' ' ' ^ ' I 

67 (20,7%) ' Neutral ' . • . . 

109 (33.7%) . Disagree ' * . 

— * • : ' . " , ■ . . 

»?^fcpnal.interest such' as leisiare time activities, cultural * . * 
ei^Tchm&nt/ civic aiid economic understanding . 



V 



188 (58.0%) . Agree 
62 (19.1%) Neutral • 
, 74 (22.8%). Disagree 



) 



Sheeted questions and pe|^tages of responses from 5,000 randomly selected 
alumni -from 23,000 on li^^^%), administered iii October, 1974^ 977'respon- 
dents (20% of survey populSKon and 4% of .totalNalumni) aye included. Thia^ 
survey is included in,*OIP Report 75-15. 

Sotnrce< Georgia State Unlverisity Alumni Survev'--1974. Wayne Strickland, ^ 
Report Nc^ 75-15, Office of Institutional Planning, Georgia State 
University, November, 1974* • J - . - 
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Area, with relatively large concentxatloas in Stone ^Hountalxx, Tucker, Decatur, 
' Kortb Atlanta, Doraville, Marietta, College Park, and E&st^aint. 

This chapter has illustrated the isi^ortance of Atlanta, as a isiajor growth 

area in the southeast, dtawing large mcnbers of professionals to the area. 
« 

* Recent population, projiections su^^rt this gi;oT5Fth tr^d througli the turn of 
the century. Georgia State's success in c^turing potentials students vill 
depend on its ability to respond to^e changing educational needs of the 
various *iaarkets addressed earlier. ' 

Markets^ which should be investigated range from professional^ workers to 
high school graduates requiring teiaedial work. This diverse }populat ion will 
require Numerous educational services as well as new delivery systesis for them. 
One. iiaportant la^thod of extending GSU's educationalrilfcivities is to take 
academic and non-credit courses and prograias off -campus into the ^(^niaunity. 
^ making courses more' convenient to students, GSD wiir show residents in the 
area that the University is concerned with providing all citizens a way to 
jobtain desired educational goals, 

The existing off-canqnf^ courses ^are limited, basically, to education and 
^busijiess majo^s. These courses are held at local high scltkools and -junior 
colleges whichThave a^low identity with GSa%.* This lack of ' identity reduces the 
feeling of fifcudent tfes^th the university. 
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CHAPTER 4 *• ' - * 

LOCATIONAL MD ECOHOMIC MALYSIS "^OR SATRT.T.ITE. SITE^ 

, * ^ - Jfayslcal Requlres^ts for 'a Satellite Site , 
Planning for a satellite site dictates that there be sowe. knovledge ^ 
to the physical requiresieiits'of the^site <e.^*, the mnaher o^^'^Lasstooas , 

required, parkliig space reqairements, etc*). As yet, no space requiresaents 

• . \ --^ * - ^ 

have been officially proposed for satellite centers* For ^pixrposes of this 

report, it has been asstnaed tlx^t TainlTarm size centers will be developed. 

These small centers vill include enough space for five class^oos, adsinis- 

tratlve/ faculty snace, storage area, a reading area, and a siaall student lounge* 

The center'^would accoisEJodate approxiiaptely 150 stude?its. The n^nfttwtm gross 

square footage requireaeats for one site range froa 7^500 to 10,0CK) -gross * 

square fieet. This Tafnf?i.Tn size would not include space for laboratorj^ 

classes, large seminar rooms, or individual faculty office space. Once * 

faculty size has been decided, that parameter can be eonsld&red also. 



Factors Affecting Site Selection 
. Site develQpp^t for satellite facilities r^uires an investigation of 
several factdrs considered impprtant In a selection? {Vf the location of the 
site should be near large population <;enters in order to increase accessibility; 
(2) adequate space xaist be available to accommodate classroom and^ administra- 
tlve needs; (3.) 'adequate parking oust be available because mostt students wiM- 
be using private atitomobil^sj (4) adequate security for evening classes; (5) the 
lease or purchase price should' not be erorbitant; an^'(6) the site sji^ld^be 
highly visible to the local cosnainity. 

Finding jJi^^perfect^' location for a satellite caserns is virtually^ . 
ispoeslble and there ^11 assuredly be trade-offs amoi^ the factors, out lined' . 



above./ Various afternatfveTlocatioiis for satellite campuses are analyzed 
below*. ' • ' / 
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An Rxamin ation of Potential Satellite Sites 
MARTA Station Sites y * 

Several potential sites have been^proposed by .mesabers of the Academic 

* * » 

Outreach Consait tee • One alt^^j;native is locating satellite sites near HART^ * 

stations. Ibere arfe severe problems associate^ with 'acquiring this space. 

Rental cost near, the stations could be 4;uite high as these sites will serve 

as anchor points for increased commercial developaent in the c£ty. Another' 

problea is that K&RTA will not serve the total Atlant^i region* By 1980 

MARTA stations will extend from Avondale Estates in the east to Hightower Ro.ad 

in the west, fend frccei Tenth Street in the-north to Georgia. State in the south. 

Ihere will be bus lines to bring ridera^o the stations; hbwever, only a 

small percentage o^he population will be^ served^- ai^ ,the suburban residen- 

tiai areas id the northeast and northwest will be virtually unaffected by 

rapid rail development. 

9 

. One major consideration in determining- Satellite sites involves the . 
pattern ,or^he home-to-work trips of Atrantans.' In a recent article in the ' 
Atlanta Economic Review. Hartshorn (1978) points out that mployment in the 
downtown area ha^ecriCsed almost 6 percent since 1970 while employment in 
ffiiibSbaR .areas outside the city increased 34 percent during the sameperlod. 
Ciis increase in suburban eii5>loyment has resulted in a higher perdentage of 
^suburb-to-lBuburb work trips &s opposed to suburb/to-city trips, / Sinte most 
potential student$ probably work full-time or part-time, it is .likely ttiat a 
satellite canqms located^ in a suburban area. would provide a higher level of , 
convenience to these students. They would pass, a GSD satellite center during 
a work trip 'if such centers wer^ f^laced along the perimeter highway. ' 



If the centxai ptxrpose of satellite campas developaent is to provi<le, extended 
educational serx^ces to the cocmnitj, then aaking the facilities convenient 
' * should he of prliae lB?>ortance* • ^ - ^ - 

Suhurbaa Sites : - ' a ^ 

Based on sarket discussion in Chapter 3> it appears that the sast advan- 
tageeus site for satellite facility developaent wuld be near the periaeteSf 
higfiw^ (1-285). Ihi^ placeaent would provide high accessibility to aost** 
residential, areas in tJ^ flve-cotmty Atlanta ar^, especially the new growth 
centers ttn the region* Easy access is |s9erative because most potential us^s 
of the site will be traveling to class in private autocaobiles* 

Perimeter* locations in office paries provide an abundance of options, with 
the largest nnaber of- such paiics located along or near 1-285 (Figure 9) . A 
relative Ij^ large saount of suburban^ffice space has been available since 1973- 
1974, when the office park market was overbuilt In anticipation of a sustained 
, growth by Atlantsf^s business seakop:. Leasing of this space has been -highly 
coiapetitive with special contrac ntal ag^eeaents arranged to benefit the. lessee* 

Shopping centers>,are an' alternate location* As the population of Atlanta 
ha.s^eaq)anded aw^ from the central busiz^ss district into suburban areas, 
' oediMl offices and retail stores have followed* ^^Two of Atlimta's largest 
regional chopping centers are located on the perimeter, Cuxaberland* Mall and 
Southlake Mall* Other large* centers include Periaeter, Greenbrier, Korthlake,' 
and Sgujii DeKalh Halls. Available space at these regional centers i^ at a ,f 
V,^^^^^ prcBiiua^ with the exception of South DeKalb. " Kear 1-285 ^t smal^ centers 

such as Belvedere Majl and Coluiabia Mall, space la^ be obtained easily* These 
sxaaller centers ^e located laost often around declining coooercial areas* 

, Of f ic& parks and shopping centers^f f er s^eral axaenities Vhich f avpr- 

' # # * » * 

^^le to satellite dev^lopiaent, including (1) free parking, (2) maintemnce and 

security, (3) st^portin/ services (e*g., restaurants), (4) easjr access, and 



(5j high visibility to the public* These types of location meet Baost reqiiire- 
oentrs' for off^caapus sites. 

There are, however, disaSvantages ,^sociated id.th these site*. The more 
desijrable cossiercial areas, such as Sorthlake Caaberland Halls, have high 
rent§, due to the^popularity. Another problem is traffic congestion* Peak 
shoppiijg tiiae includes the period ??:oh five to ei^t p.m., which coincides ^ 
w£th times when classes will be held a^off-ca^nis sftes. Boise levels in 
shopping centers can be quite high ^^n special activities are held*, but this 
distraction may be mitigate^, by locating the classrooms in isolated areas or 
by increasing iiisulation in the walls of the classrooms. 
Ret^^saended Sites for Satellite Developaent ; 

Among the mai^ parks and sbopp£ng centers in the Atlanta area there 

are four highly desirable locations around the perimeter ^ich would provide 
utfTyiiTiTTa accessibility to the potential student marked' , These sites are Cumber- 
land Mall, Perimeter Mall, Kortblake Mail, South DeKalb Mall and the areas 
around them (See Figure 10 for the location of selecTted sifes in relation to 
Atlanta's growth centers). These centers provide high accessibility because 
of their loca'tions along, major interstate highways and major surface streets. 
Besides the high accessibility, these areas also coa5)rise significant cosiaercial 
and institutional sites for the surrounding cossMixxLty y io^ajhts reason high 
vis'ibility for *^tiie university vill be engendered. ^ ^ 

lie unive^^i^ty must be concerned with jie economic aspects orf site develop- 
ment. Ihree alternatives are' proposed which provide some insight into the poten- 
t},al costs of satellite development: (1) construction of a sateLtlte site^ 
(2) leasing spdce for facilities, and (3) sharing facilities with other insti- ' 
tutionji. 77 * ' • 



y Economic . Analyt 



Alternative Construction of a ^Ite ~ . ' 

,^ There are two possible ways' of acquiring satellite sites for the uiii- 

^^^v^sity* Jhe first, purchasing land and constructing a building, ^involves 

a substantial coital outlay by the university/ In 1974, researchers for 
• * ir ' • • 

Real gstate Atlanta magazine found that the cost per acre of land in Atlanta 

varied greatljr (tti^ay, 1974). Along the perimeter in the northwest sector, 

1/ ' ^. • ' 

land co9t8 ranged from $65,000 to ^$120,000 per acre;, in the northeas't sector 

-V 

from $90,000 to $105,000, in the. sMi^^ieast from $27,000 to,;$90,000, and in 

the southwest near Hartsfield International Airport, from $50,000 to $100,000 

per acre. The T ninl ^pum size facility discussed above .would require ^proxi- 

mately two acreSLof land. If the facility was located in the northeast ^ear 

1-285, land costs alone might be $180,000. It is obvious^ that acquisition 

of land for satellite development would represent a sizeable expenditure. 

Costs for icEprovements^ (buildings, parking area^, landscaping) to th^ 

land ar^ another substantial expenditure. Thomas Caculile, an Atlanta developer, 

'estimated in 1977 that inprovement c<Jsts for a one-story building with parking 

•--^ f 
and landscaping near the perimeter could cost as touch as $35 per sqxiare foot. 

For a mlnl Tnu m sl^e facility, improvement costs' would range from $260,O00^to 
$350,000. :^he total cost for both land acquisition and liiq)rovements to the 
land would be approximately one-half million dollars, exclusive of operation 
and maintenance 'costs. 

Furnishings* are' another cost to be considered. Tliis category t^pludes 
student seating, blackboards, bookcases, desks for administrative personnel 
and facult^ ^q ulpment for the sfudent lounge, and othei: furnishings. The 
cost, to fuxmish a minimum size satellite facility will approximate $9,000 to 
$10,000.2 / • . 



Costs estimate for site furnishings obtained from Glen Purser, '^Purchasing 
Departnjent, Georgia State DniveYsity. ( , • I . 
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Jbematlve #2: Leasing Required Space .1 

second* option, leasing ^requixed space, does' »)t demand amasslye' 

capital put l2Qr 'as con?)ared with tlie construction alternative. Aaticipated 

• / ' * 
costs £6r this alternative involve rental fees, alterations to* existing inter-' 

n^l spfefce, and furnishings* Rental space cost in office paries ^teled ftom 
one ycallty to angther within ^the region* Based bn these average rental .| 
casts, a miTiltnom size facility could cost from $65,000/year in. the South 
DeKalb area to $90,000 near Perimeter Center, These rental costs may be 
adjusted to the lessee •'s benefit by the leasing agent in order to fill vacan- 
- cles in the park* 

Table 23 shows, that rental costs in shopping centers^ are generally less 
expensive than'rental coits. in office parks. The maximum total cost at shopping 
centers for a minimum size facility ranges from $50,000"in^South DeKalb MalJL 
area to $90,000/year^ in the Cumberland Mall area.^ Although the rental costs may 
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Table 23 



teasing Costs- for Office Park and Shopping* Center Space H 
at Foux Pojtentlal Satellite Locations 



Potential Site 



. Office Parks 
Rental Cost Per 
Square Foot 



^ Shopping Centers 
Reijtal Cost Per 
Square Foot 



4 

South DeKalb area 
North Central DeKalb. 

i 

^Northeast DeKalb 
Northwest Atlanta area 



$6.00 - $6*50 
$6.50 - $8.50 
$7.50 - $9.00 
$6*. 50 - $8.50 



$3.00 -'^5.00^ 
$5.00 - $8.00 
^6.00 - $9.00 . 
$6^.00 - $?.00 



•Source: Mr. Harry Saxton, Land Data Corporation, April- 25^ 1978. 



, ; ^ntal information for office parks and shopping centers wate obtained 
from an interview with Mr. Harry Saxton of Lafid Data Corporation, April 25, 1978. 
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appear tnLgher at office parks^ lover rental costs m^x be negotiated, since siany 
suburban sites are presently facing low occupancy rates* 

It is difficult ^to dete3;?iMe if the advantage of leasing outweigh the 
disadvaAages. ^High' rental costs d^ter aqquiring a large fimorunt *of , 
floor JEoojtafee and therefore some facilities (for exarnple, a student loiuige) 
inay not be possible^ Leasing space may be ©ore feasible than the* construction 

' - * ' ' - " ^ ' ' 4ii ^ 

of new buildings for the university. Services provided by thtf lessor id£^ ^ ^ ^ 
enh ance tfie desirability of thi^site. A further advantage of losing space 
. is that learfjig arrangements may^be laade on a short or long term basis, | 
givifl^^fiexibility in planning for the extent of courses to be offered. 
Additionally, the university is not committed to a long-term commitment in a 
declining area. • ^ ^ . ' 

Alternative #5: Sharing Facilitiey ^ ^ ' , 

^ ,^ A third option for developing satellite Sites, sharing facilities with 
other ifistitutions, requires a relatively low level of funding from the uni- 
versity. GStJ could offer satellite clsisses at othe;^ colleges and universities 
in the region. Spe^cial classrooms would be designated specifically for 

> ' ■ - - . , . • .-^^ . - • • 

Georgia S.tate and th^ would be maintaineS on a quarter-by-qxiarter basis. 
The benefits of this approach aret (1) virtually Ho corts would be involved, 
(2) an ac^ademic environment would b^ maintainec/,.. and ^) students from the 
^baring institutions could encoura|^f^ joint enrollment.. ^ 

There are disadvantages associated^th this alternative. The-high 
viability so desirett by GSU for its satellite activities would be diminished 
through' a^sQciation .>rf.th anpther institutio^. Host of the major colleges and 
universities are located within th# perlaetca: (see .Figure 4) and therefore 
would' pc^t satisfy die need for high accessibility to potential suburban markets. 
Althougih Classrooms' ijlay be*. shared, a ^cstion irises as to the possibilities of 
sharin* other facilities on another canqms (e.g. , the library, student lounge, 
etc*)« ' * 



• • Hgmerous factors mist b& considei;ed. when investigating pot^tial sites 
for. satellite caicpuses^ These considerations involve the acci&fisiUiltty to * 
the site, spac^ requiMments for the site, price levels -for rental stTace 
(or land and construction costs), security and maintenance provisipi^,;vand . 
high Visibiyity for the ittetittition* / - , 

NFour potential sites near the perimeter highway have been selected based \ 
on their high level of accessibility to Atlanta's population and high yisi- 
bility fdr cJje^Jjistitution* The proposed sites are situated at or near major . 
office parks and shopping centers • Most sites appear to^lfills require- ^ 
mentS such as adequate security and maintenance; however, shopping centers 
do not appear to offer as louch rental space as do office parks* 

In Table 23 ^it can be determined ^that shopping center rental costs in 
general are less expensive t^an office parks. Maximim total costs at shopping 
centers ra^e^from $50,000 in the South DeiCalb Mall area to $90,000 in the 
Cumberland Mall area. 

Various alternative^ have been presented for acquiring' needed space for 

a miniiam size satellite facility. One alternative, construction of a facility, 

involves relatively large capital ^utl^s (approximately $350,000). Anoth^r^ - 

alternative, leasing spacei, requires initial outlay for remodeling and the 

• • • T 

annual cost of leasing the most expensive space is $90,000. The last, alterna- 

,tiYe', sharing facilities, represents the least expensiv^ option for developing' 

satellite ^:las6es. . " * - 
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r ' mss£^ RELAIEI> TO SAT^LLiT? * , . v ^ ' 
^ CAMPOS ^feVELOPMEinf* . * • 



ihis report has revieiij^tt methods used in dete'rmiiiing jaarkets &r out- . 

- . ^, » - • , • - I - s 

reach sites, .tlj^ potenti-al market ;hx Atl^ta^ fox GSO oupreacfa activities, 

'r''- , r'. "^-^ ■ ^ ^ / • . . 

a^/iJp is 8 ible^ locations for sateXlite sit^s* Although many questions concern- 

ing ^ellite develojJnieilt hav^ *beeti answered, there remain several questions ^ 
' • ' ,\ , --"^ " ' ' ^\ ' ^ 

which must bAcbii8idej*ed<,^ Thg answer tp these questioxis, m^ determine the 
^ ^ - ' y*^ »^ \ • - ' ' 

advisability '^of establishing- 8ajr§lLlite sites, ^ / ' . * ^• 

What Is' the Demand for GSU Satellite Prog rams?' - 

" ^9: * ~A ' • • ■■ ■ • . • ■ ■ 

/ - 3Ms reiort suggests that there is a potential market for^outre^ch pro- 
grams;^ ^th\c'ademic "and nonaeademic, iir the Atlanta region., "ftro initial \ 
questipxis stanH out: 1> Which MJStt' programs will the public 'Tniy" and 2) Ho%f. 
maijy individuals will attend coui::ses offered at satellite canonises? The 
.market description as outlined earlier presents ^he total availability of 

poteirtial students- in. Atlanta^ but without a market sufvey- the^inter^st 

' - . ^ " • ^ m 

level of the population cannot be estimated with any pretis£on* It is highly 

^desirahle that program demand be examined before. and during the early planning 
' ^ ^ , , ' ^ ' ' » ^ * * 

. stages in or^er ^„ reduce the possibility of offering unwarranted, courses, ^ - 

'It is su^sted thai a -market survey 'be con'ducte'd for the Atlanta five- 

county area. Ih^*" survey will require a massive mailing to local residents 



V * * ;?elLe<|tetf through; various .comadtciar mailing lists. A market ' survey is an ^ . 

' . ' . ' ; ^ * ' ^ * ; • . 

expensive procedure; for exam^e, to tondq^ct their market survey, which in- 

*» ^ ^ " ' ' . ' . ^ ... 

.eluded the manpc^r and computer costs, it cost Tenable ^±v^^^ Center 

City approjtimately 1510,000. The^ survey process encompasses approximately' 

four^mojfths wHlch time includes design of the instrument, printing, addressing 

and mailing theVsu^ey, r^fe:ieval oS^^e instrument^ l^eypunchJLng, programming,. 

^ *^ data aiialysiSi 'and report writ;ing of the' suryey resfxltsi /Estimated costs 

ERjc ' . ' V, - : . , 4- '\ . ■ 



for-lB^l/^ntlng GSU'^ market survey are preaented ielow in Kble 24* 
Souzid .Imsiness practice dictates a pretest of a potential *t)roduct before 
beginning ftill-scfle pfodxiction* . 

^ ^ C . ' V • . . Table -24- 

Estimates for GSU*s Maricet Stnrvey 
' X4^M3ntI} Time Frame). 




Afctivitv - ' (Man-Hours) . *^ <Appro^Lmate jSdsts) 



^\Dollars 



Developing Sutvey Instrxjment 80 . ^* Sl^OOO.OO' 

dbtaining Hailin^Lists , - \ ' 500.00 . ' * \ . 

Distribution Of Surv^ , * 80 ^ ' i . ♦ S-^ZSO^OOCbased on 15,d00 

Xincluding pdstage & printing) - ^ i ' respondent mall 

Keypiincfaring . " . 150 ^ ^ ri,iro0.00 ' 

Computer' Dkta Processing 40^^ - . O 1,000,00. . ' 

(including programning) • ' ' ' - . j * 

, • ' «f 1^. ♦ , 

Data Analysis & Report - 100 . 1,500.00 

Preparatioir ' \ , • - 

Typist / * . ...>^^40- ^ ' -'250,00 



* : ^ ^ . , ^ Total 490 • '/ . $u;oi5otoO ' 

* / 

How Extensile Should GSU's Satellite Development Be? . ' 
^ In considering the extent of satellite^development, the < first .decision 
is 'the number of sites needeS. This report st^es^ that four potential 
site6 should be investigated (see CSiapter 4); however,,^ any ' final decision' 
for a sat-eHit-e sit« should maximize ^service to the ftj Bj SuuI ty vjiile mlaiailz-. 



*ing dosts'. One answer, may t^e tp' develop one location^ as a test sit«^and 



then evaluate its* effectiveness before additional satellite development.. ^ 
1 second decision is the desired size of a Satellite facility. A miniain 

y size facility^ (10,000. square feet) was- assumed for purposes of -this report, 
bi^t^ further research may discdver Jthat more or less space ma^ be- needed during 
" tfie init'ial phases df development. The size of the facility will depend on 
• tjie types of services, required, for the sg^. (e.g., a studenj l ou^ *, a con- . , ^' 
fei?encef rooia, or a reading xdonQ.' ' 



'. . * ■ a>w-.'-«iir'tbe' Satellite Facilities A^ect ' • "-A 
' . ' Enrollment and. Services on the HalnlCgapus? ' 

/" . • -..r ■ - • r. • • ^. 

^ . It id assumed that soiae currexxt students will take xoi^es at, satellite* 
si*te£L and that the nuober.of students lacrving to these Aew^ locations i^rill be 

• ' '* H ' • • r \ . ■ . . ' 

determined, bjff thq programs offered. All of CSU's current off -campus "academic 

courses are graduate level and most of these courses appear* to be readily 

accepted, by students, Undepgraduate Cjwrseworfc of f ered. at* of f-c^aii^nis sites 

Vould probably do as well as, if not>etter' than, the gradtiate of f -c^m^s 

courses^ If ^lndergraduate level c<>urses *are offered at satellite sites, 

some current-inndetgraduate Sthidents vould probably attend. * ^ . 

Ihe s'fij^ting oi students from the main cais^ms to satellite campuses 

vould relieve classroom space problexas ^ring peak hours (i.e., 9-^2 a.m» 

- . ■ ' < - ^ ' ' ^ 

;and 5:30-9:30 p*m.)# All izr^acts on , the 'University of a satellite site have 

• riot been assessed; one main consideration is the movement ojf students from 



main casgms to gat ?ellite eyapu s. Ibis number can be controlled through ' 

restricting.^ offerings^ and the number of credit hours* toward *a degree vfaich ' 

t* V * ^ 

may*b(e complete^^ at off-campus sites. ^ ^ * 

r ' • ' ^ * ^ * 

• ' ' / • . ^ = V • • ' - • * - 

HovmiL the University Market the Safeime Sites ^< 

/' to Potential Constnaers in 'the Atlanta. Area?* • . • 

! ~ ' ^ ' ^ 

.If the university* decides to create satellite sites^ it will haye to 

develop ^ marketring strategy for selfing the pro^amSn. . The sales method ' 
i ^ ' • ' * 

shouM -convey ^U^s sincere desire to^provide quality ^educatioji to all 

interested citizens SLxvi will requij^e ^ ironqirehgnsive marketing st^P^^jtf^ .to \ 

'"spi:e!^-the-word**''y>out the programs CSU has to^ offer to the cosiaunity — 

/*-word of'^XBputh wi^lfnot suffice if the^jjniverslrtjy wants its satellite develop- 
ment coffee a viabli^ coc^Kment of the Atranta^'conEiainity. * . 
For thorough saturation of potential student markets, various medra 

^♦such as biilhoards, TV, radio, newspaper announcements, and informant ipn 

broch}ires can be ^us^d. Spokesmen for the university will also be zreeded, 

^ ; ^ ■ i 1 " * * ' ' • - ^ 

^ and a Speaker's bureau vou'lS aid gteatly by talking* to Ideal civic clubs, 

■ ■ . 86 ' • " ^ • 



prpfesaional isssQciatiotis; and other -coBimnity groups, Ihe'iaedia used In 
• selling 6SD will Ii^e a Bjajor is^iact on the effectiveness of the institu- 

"... ' , \ : / - 

/tion*'»--sa^elUte activities • ^ . _ \ - ' . * ,^ 

(■ ■ •• ■ ■ • ' • 

Hiere are^a nuaber of questions jihich ssu.st be i»>nsidered in li^lesaenting 
a satellite canpus program, Ihexaost Ssgoytaxit, considerations appear to bes 
1) What is the t^ deaa^d for GSD satellite. programs?, 2) Bov extensive should 
GSU/s satellite developsaent be?, 3) Hdw.vill the satellite facilities affect 
enrolliaent and services on ^he laain csqnxs?, and 4) Ho^vill the university 
laarket the satelli,te sites to potential consumers in £be Atlanta area?' Further 
research into these topics is needed, as^ cannot be answered within the liaita- 
tipns of this' report. The answers to* these questions vxsy determine the extent 
,to which GSU becoses ix^ol^ed in satellite cai^s developsaent,. 



CHAPTER 6 



OOKCLUSIO^ 



Benefit:s derived frwi satellite caspus developinent are numerous; the 
V " • • • ' 

laajor one is aeefin^the educational jaeeds of-tte population. This thought 

is well outlined id' Georgia State > "Statement -o^ Purpose" of the Univer-- 

» « # - * 

- ^ ,<P ■ ' ' ' 

Georgia State University endeavors to prosaote the . \ 
t advancesuent of 'knowleage through excellence in teach- 
ing, tesearch, ;and jmblic service. Hie Oniyersity 
see? its role as aeeting the ,i\eed for a Woad r^nge 
' of educational opportunities in the largest population • 
center in the State . • , , The Uniyersity seeks to 
assist individuals of all ,age& to discover and realize 
; ^ - potentiai^tries~to become a lemming people"' 
- , father than just learned people^, "... ' — " ^ 

©ther advantaged ijfaich may^lJe rteognized ate: ^ ^ 

, . / . ' . ' ' ' N 

Jl) attraction of EX)re .students, thu^ incif&sing student enrolljs^nt. 

C2) reduction of transportation energy usage as the re^lt of the " - 

proximity of satellite locations to residential site^ ^ - * • ' - . 

. (3) ■ provisions for special services to sPpeeific groups within the - 

f , , ^ " 

Atlanta 'area; i.e., renedial . education. • * ' 

^ * • ' ■ . ' ' ■' 

(4) reduction of -cbnpetition -fron pVblic and private inst^itutions, 

especially those institution* outside the region. offering courses in' Atlanta- 

In order to^ laeet the nedds of citizens, educational services nwst be*^ 

accessible. Although Georgia Stages a highly centralized, lodation, there 

are t&rse within *ehe^ Atlanta region who cannot TtakeTdwantage of Georgia 

^i i • ^With the Qoveaent of unS-versity progjr&s to satellite 
' ■ , • */ ' ■ ■' 

sites, the total Atlanta region becoaes the caidpus of Georgi^'State Oniversfty 



..''^ C^hter City 
■ ACADEiVliC SURVEY. 



AREAS OF STUDY , . -^ 

1- Spipc of ths 3rcj> of Mudy be offered lit Ic/npk TnlvcrMty Ccolcr Gty aYc pvcn below. Assuro courses in these 
.jxejs *in he ichcJUv J -*t a^n^cnknt tihicsw In ^hnh siody aicas, if jny. do >ov*ihink you might attend cowes? 
fPIcasc check as TOny boxes 3-; apply- 1 ' ^ . " • 



UBER AJL ARTS 
6-^? ' ! 

O HnrJhh 

O . Fdrti$3 Lapcita^!: 
O Hxslcry 

C J^di^cn . - . 

O Sjvccb 

f , 

EDUCATION 

* % 

0 Early Chtidhood EducjUon^ 

d llciin. Phy/j^jJ Fi^urtit3^n.7 
Q Da.w - 

□ fovmUuozAS of E^^^uon * 



QOlLTCf, Or E^NtHi?IXG T!:C4INOf OGV 

D r;D4r.r'J?^^i Con I : will n 
U TT CI H \] r jk-J^nns \ . 
O Divif . 'ijI'Lnprcsrriii^^' 



■ nrSIM^:^ ^DMIMSTH \IION' 

U lift^uHtr 
— • 



L^'A- and Busmen * 
O Real Estate 

O Mana^ment * , 

* □ Statisiics 

COMMUNICATIONS AND TIIE/TTER 

O Joamaiitm 

» O Theater 

ALUED HEALTH PROFESSIONS. 

U jieslth Rccor*is.Admisi5ir3tion 
D Mcdi*iil,Techn5>k^ • ^' 
O Knr5in»; * , 

D ' O^xifpati'^aJ Tli^py 
O Phyiinjfl Tlipr^*py 

LAW 

D Graduate l^epl Sti^cJies 
MlifJC 

□ Music rauv%i«iori 
D Mnsii IJmoi/ 

□ Ihcofv • , 

SOCIAL ADMIMSTRAnON 
D (liiVJ Care ' 

□ S:>aaJ V. tXjic , - 
, Coinmuitiiy Cipipi/alicn 

ART * ' • 

/ • • ' , 

» O Pstj^iing^ndl Sciipluic 

' O Grajrliic lycss^ lf^lA^al^on 1 ^ . ^ 

G CnJft^^ 

O An Hisiury 

O^Noi mlac<tt6 In allrmLn* c cHirscs in jnv^f the* 
al^rc* 3ira^, . ^ 



ERJC. 



8S 



» 



13^ 



2. Do you Ihiiik you mli^t dttcnd .i unc-scmcsljfr 
' cour^ dn- rcvcnl dcvclopracntu in i^adr occupa- 
don? . . 

— ' □ Yes <r>j:>ssc spcciTy l^jccl^rca) 



3, ,Do you think yo.u ini;Jit' attend a o*nc-<«mcstcr 
course simply foi" your « own- ctiltural enrich- 
ment? . ' - ^ 

— O Yes (Qcast specily subject 3rea9 , 



10. A two crecUl course tisuaJly t3kc» about 24 
dass hours. If you wc;c to take such a course. 
' would you prc£er the dass hours be stheduled* 
over 3» 6^ 9, or 1 2 wecic period of time? , 

— ThR* weeks at approximately 8 hours*p<^r 
week 

, □ Six wcck>a*fjf!fprt>xiniatdy\^tiis per week 
□ Nine weeks at^approximatclylft^^ houis per 
week 

, □ T%vclve '»cck$ at approximately 2 houis per 
week ' 



\ 

1h 



Xo ^ 
4. \^uJd yo^i fc^ interc<;?cd jn alJcndirj work- 
shops. stJri3^Jr^, oi'Olhr/ iJioil o-'Ui^cs'' 

□ Ye^ (floas^ €pccif> subject a. ta) 



* 5. In *h3{ other i^nensl sic:is ni**|:ht^'cni take a 
courts? * . * 

$^-5^ f-r-r^'^f) Funeral 3rc^ cr coiarsc title)* • * 

hi 



How many two credit courses would you expect 
to fabe each semester? 

□ One course • . • 

□ Twocftrscs * * 
O Th?ec or more cours« 

12. Would you be inlerc^cd in hone-study courses 
under the gujdatica of an insiructor? 

^!*0 Yes 

□ Kb 

13. If you are interested in any other type of course 



arran^nnentt p!csse indicate i>clow 
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Arc you j?r}:n jnly iT^lc:c<tcd in Ir JJnZ * r^r^^ 
' ^ . for*cr«:di!, o/*'A04ild you 9refjr to illcmt-non- 
ctedit co-r5rs' 

7. Aic >oi*ir,!i:': tcHn 2\U nCir^^ zk^'Mi--"^ in order 
* ' to ftC4.;^.' J ^i. u'cc? ' * 

No . * ' 

O ^^^^ (fl.^iit chick lyx'c of di'crc^c) 

* 

,CDlKSEC\LLMnK . . rr 

' ^^Tj lhT:< -ccU jf ^E^ro^u»i!iH> per * 

□ Nine Av'vkC jt jrr«'ox!mjtcl> 5 InMiri p^r 



[ ; 



\ 



}4. Fi£it<€ dipck ti;^ whici* v.i^Id convenient 
for you i<^^itmd d3:3<cs. C 
V/crkdays ' ' ' ^ . 

§ D feforc isork' 

^—.^ O Mid -morr'tr*- * 

, (10 00 32,00) , ^ 

^ O Noon 

{12 00 ^ 1 00) ^ ^ ^ ' 

(I OCT - 3 euj 
^ ' (3 - 5 00) 

-..'^D I -cnin- 
' ' (6 30 IQf^n) 

.-*^D If l-^fc ^ffifnokin 01 cvvT^m^^ .f-.j? !jn»c 

Hould > 0*1 f f cfcr to jf T 



do 



O Fndjy c%cfiinji 

^ 5 '* C3 Sal uf J^y nmg 

O 'flrtuiif jy 3*'u*m<y3t, ^ 

-^^'O -^undU) ni4i^ng 
f*^0 5kind^' all^moon 



\S. \\^uU you W fntri<r2>ted m^ttcndirp: conccn* 
Iraicd * v^vkeod irour^cs at vadoui inlcrvals 
lhrpU|:}}oiit fhe s^?mc5lcr? {Foe example a four 
credit i*cHir«c migJit be scfictlulcd one weekend 

^. each monih for fpur months.) 



/ 



- d'no * . ♦ 

. 16. If voir can :>tl^d da>*?rme cout^, wlot time 
, *' of ihe yesf woulcf be convenient for yau? 

.^O winter ? cmcster ^ ' - ' 

' ^ (XovcmJvr Ihrou^ji January) 

(Januarj* throudi May) 
_J1?5 0 Suninvr scmeslcr . 

V \jur^ Ihiough ^^ugustj 
— 1-?*0 Falis^ircstcr ^ ' 
^{SeplenjjKT ihrough Dcccml?cr) 



REASONS F 
17, Sonic , I 



Avm 



>ING CLASSES 



for JiliS^dinr cbi-vs 2rc ?h1:n , 
chjcX; tf.<>s>. ^h;ch nia,t im- 

Fcrc.Tdit^ 

— ?^ O To r?er'''^ ^Ci' icsur*jii^ :in mlcm»pii.*s^ crjrctir 
. O To'stjTt^ rjj'i* career* 
-_?^0 •For 5 tfi 'Tce 

O To pi-r pcjjpj^d iT>:c?c^s or skills 
_ ^- □ To^pjrvii^ctiijurjHiitcTrsts * ^ 

— -*5Q^Q ?'>.>ri3ie Hiih 2dulK hTi-in- Sniihr / 



ADVISING \N 



:nseling 



scHKc^'' U"1iJ<-c check :«nv *tcmce y^^u xnijiht 



We need air.wcfS**lo ihe iolloTSgng^ questions so4fk2t 
-we^can tnler|>ret i}^ above information. 
20, ^VhatilyoJr3EC?' ' 
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IT 



WuulJ >ou A fill lo jUrm--4rt> of iU foH.iAin^ 



- *>T f * j4 wdy I 



AGE , - 

, 21 . /\rc you ynalc or fendlc? - 

ttale 
O Fcmiic 

22. -What is your marilal status^ 

^ — G Married 
a- Scpj^lcd 
' Q Divorccil ' 

O Never married • " * 

23. How^many chjldren do you have in each of 
* ^ the ' fc^lo%nn5 age groups? (PI<r3Se indiccie 

number of <3iildren in the box to the left of ea^h 
ageftroup.) , ^ 




.en 

CD 



51 



$2 
^3 
S4 



No children 
Under 6 years 

610 !2 



I } 13- to IS 



c 



"-1 9 and over 



24, WoulJ you need cfsildcorc scnice in oi^fcxfo at- 
tend ^VooV " " y ' * 

^5 , 



O Nu 



EMPLO^'%ILNf STATUS 

^ 25, Vflhat \<. ydbr ctineril oC4njp3!3on oi jot- tit\-^ 

56-S7 % • ^ ^ 



, 26/ b your currcf^l employ nent sljtus? 

O Bmrlu>vd, parl-limcll 

^ ^ onarria 

D cmi !i>) ed 



tmnloynent 



27.' If you jre4v^t cuftcnlh <fnr!t5> t'd. Jo \ pUn 
to wet. cmr!o>mcnl in I'^ic U^^c^c•JliHk- IM jtc^ 



— ' — tj!} m— ■ I 



ERIC 



EDUCVTIOX ^ ^ 

, Ple3<5 fndicatc the lasf year of school you e^m- 
picfed. ■ . ^ * 

O oth- lUh ^ \ ^ 
O 12th(hishschool'diplojni^' ^ ^ 

□ SoniecoHesc # • 

• O Completed coBcgc 
O GnJuoic study 

— » * * . 

Cunejit Education • ' - 

* 3{h . Are you currently cnro)kJ irr a sfcho<5Kjffr 

. — u V« {If you arc, where?) 



Future Education ^ 
3}. Do ^u pbn now or fn the future to continue 
> ' your education by foRomng a directed plan of 
• study leading to a dcsree or^a certificate? ' 

*0 No ^ ^ , - * 
I 32j Dft you plan /tow or in the future t3 continue 
your cducalionJby JUrUug emi^chrocnt coiii:>cs? 



OPTIONAL INFORMATION - - 

Please eojD::!!;te the foUo^ng information if you ai^ 
'intccesudii:- 

: O placed on the -^ncral'm^Dir.s: list 

D ccHine announcements % 

G calural events (ih^aticr- fdms, diambcr con»- 
cer:si ; * • 

□ ^c.:J lectures 

O fcy-I'i of tlie sumy 




-ZIP 



I h ifil N>r cofj^pKtiin: this siinvy Plcj^* ict^itn (tin the pa^tagc-pa^. -^If- 



■'■r ■ ' 

jildfcsscd cn\cIopi*^cn- 



^2 
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SUMMARY OP TUCC ACADEMIC SURVEY. RESULTS 



AGE 

i « 



SEX j 

occupation" 



' A .profile pf the rfcspondcijts to our survey intiicate that 

\ * 

>90l are betweeh the ages of 18-54; 41i arc between the. 
ages of- 25-3^ . ^ . ^ 

Fifty-five percent are males; .45% are fejnales-. 

A majority of the respondents arx>- curre^ntly employed* in ^ 



« < 



.white collar occupations; 40% are 'employed in professional 



EDUCATIQNAL 
INTEXTIOaS 



of^echnical positions*; 241 are managers or* adjainistrativOj • 

5S''are in sales, 10% are. in clerical occupati-6ns and 6.%, 

classif,)' theinselves^ as students. 

~ ... • 

Most interestingly, 74% of our respondents saxxJ they plan 
to continue their education ^and a majority (53%) told us 
- they intend, to tvork- for a-d^^^e or certificate. 
Most persons were interested in either the humanities, th3^ 

— w 0 ' 

^ social '^sciences or business administration. Howevey, m'any - 
*also expressed *prefcrences in art, comriunications and theater. 
Kc ^havc' also learned that persons prcfjer to take courses before \ 
work, during their noon-time JLuoch break, or in the late after- 

. . r . ^ , ^ - . . * 

noon or evening. Certain weekend timc'nper iods also Showed 
siirprising popularity,, * . ' • 



i\s a result of these find>ngs we \%'iH develop courses in the 
arcqs* in which you hdvc expressed an int<jres,t , airj^^sch.cdul^ 
them du-ring J those time periods^ which are convenient to you. 



J 

T/v 
uuiie 197 1 
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